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PERSONAL 





LEARN TO SAIL during your holidays. Modern 
Yachts, Ideal Sailing, in Poole Harbour, and 
adjacent waters.—SANDBANKS SAILING 
SCHOOL, Firgrove, Castle Hill, Parkstone, Dor- 
set. Telephone: Parkstone 2673. 


ARKET GARDENING, General Horticulture, 

Garden Architecture. Courses in all or 
either on lovely Devon Estate under personal 
tuition of expert. Fees one hundred guineas. 
Board residence arranged.—Particulars of 
ROBERT A. BRUCE, B.A., F.R.H.S., Indio Gar- 
dens, Bovey Tracey. 


R. & MRS. VERNON GITTINS invite their 
clients and friends to visit Llanrhydd Hall, 
Ruthin, close to Ruthin Castle in the beautiful 
Vale of Clwyd (20 miles from Chester) where they 
have a very interesting collection of antique and 
decorative furniture. 


ARTNERSHIP wanted in country hotel. Lady. 
late forties, experienced. Capital available 
up to £6,000.—Box 616. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LIVING PORTRAIT in Oils, Pastel or Minia- 

ture from that very precious photograph. 
Call, or send snapshot, for preliminary repro- 
duction, quite without obligation. —GODFREY 
HAYMAN, 7, Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 


ANTIQUES. Nice, inexpensive tea, dinner ser- 

vices, other useful china, glass, etc. BOUGHT 
AND SOLD. Also English and Russian coliectors’ 
pieces.—-ALEXANDRE RAGHINSKY, 77, Bland- 
ford Street, Baker Street, W.1. WEL. 6018. 


RE you interested in evidence of survival 

after death? Evidence of Survival may be 
found to-day. Help in study is offered at the 
LONDON-SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. Send 8d. 
for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury Place, 
London, S.W.7. 


VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
Fur Crusade leafiets which also tell how to 
kill domestic animals and poultry humanely, with 
notes on other slaughter methods.—_MAJOR C. 
VAN DER BYL, 49, Tregunter Road, S.W.10. 
BESPOKE RIDING BOOTS of finest West End 
hand-sewn quality made and fitted in approxi- 
mately three months.—DOWIE & MARSHALL, 
LTD., 32, Wigmore Street, W.1. Welbeck 6040. 
Bootmakers (Easy) since 1824. 
Brsss OF MAIDENHEAD wish to purchase fine 
Antique Silver, Furniture and Jewellery.— 
Please write, or telephone Maidenhead 963. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-; Personal and Trade 4/-; (minimum 3 lines). 


Box Fee 1/@. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





M~ GARDEN is the magazine for better gar- 
deners: Every issue is rich in practical 
garden lore, humanity and humour and is beauti- 
fully illustrated. It is one of the precious ‘“‘little 
things” of life that stand fast in a bewildered and 
shiftless world. Limited number of subscriptions 
now available (18/- a year, post free) from MY 
GARDEN (C.L.), 34, Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 


ME: LESLIE W. LANG, the well-known and 
popular Portrait Painter, wishes to advise 
his friends, also collectors and private buyers 
(not dealers), he has for disposal a Private Col- 
lection of Pictures (oils and water), at reasonable 
prices. Can be viewed in London by appointment 
only.—Particulars, LANG, Grafton House Hotel, 
Acton, W.3. 


NEW PURE WHITE SILK PARACHUTES, 16 
panels, each panel 1 yard at base tapering to 
1 in. at top and 84 in. long. 14 Par., 35/-; % Par., 
65/-; whole Par., 120/-. New Cream Cambric Para- 
chutes, 12 panels, each panel 20 in. at base taper- 
ing to 2 in. at top and 60 in. long. Whole Para- 
chute, 25/-. Carr. free. Satisfaction or money 
back.—H. CONWAY, LTD. (Dept. 13), 139-143, 
High Street, Stoke Newington, London, N.16. _ 


UITS, SPORTS JACKETS, OVERCOATS and 
PLUS-FOURS in Harris, Donegal and West of 
England Tweeds, Gabardine and Worsted Flannel 
Suitings. Expertly cut and man-tailored to your 
personal measures—a perfect fit is guaranteed— 
and orders are executed within the month. Write 
for pattern ranges, style book and self-measure- 
ment chart—mentioning preferences in shades— 
to Dept. A.B., Sartor House, Derby Street, 
Manchester 8. 


HE GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), 

LTD. (Established 1913), A RETAIL SHOP, 
1, 3 and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane (Picca- 
dilly End), W.1, Gro. 3273, has a large stock of 
FINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE and of furnishing 
pieces, CHINA, GLASS, ETC. 


£15 IS THE PRICE we pay for r Cultured 
Pearl Necklaces; £25-£1,000 for Diamond 
Rings, Brooches, Bracelets, Earrings, etc. Valua- 
tion by qualified expert. Register your parcels 
(cash or offer per return) or call at M. HAYES 
AND SONS, LTD., 107, Hatton Garden, London, 
E.C.1. Holborn 8177. 























Bess. Advice given on the disposal of libraries 
or small collections. Valuations for probate 
and insurance.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to 
H.M. the King, 187, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
CARPETS can now by dyed without removal by 
our unique process. This is additional to our 
well-established Cleaning and De-mothing Service 
for Carpets and Upholstery and General Interior 
Cleaning. Estimates gladly given. Town or 
country.—FLEET CLEANING SERVICES, 126, 
Kentish Town Road, N.W.1. Tel.: Gul. 3851. 
CARPETS taken up, cleaned, repaired and 
relaid.—G. A. SAWYER, LTD., Complete 
Furnishers of Private Houses, Clubs and Hotels, 
69, Upper Berkeley Street. Paddington 4133. 
CovuPon ECONOMY. Fabric Shoes re-covered. 
Ladies’ own materials from 16/6.—M. A. 
GRACE, 9, Dean Street, Soho, London, W.1. 
EATH-WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL. Trial 
size (1 pint) 4/- post free.—Full details from 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Winch 














FOR SALE 


2 YARDS magnificent dark red Brocatelle 
Damask, 3 guineas per yard. View London. 
—Box 625. Eile: 
EAUTIFUL Copper Ship’s Lantern, as new. 
Fluted glass. 13 in. high by 8 in. diameter. 
Converted electric. 6 gns.—Box 619. 5 
LUTHNER Upright Player Piano, rosewood, 
85 note, in perfect condition. Seen Croydon. 
Price £150.—Box 626. 2. ie ee 
FUNEst quality dark brown Canadian Squirrel 
Coat, purchased last month, worn once. 
Length 44 in., fit average figure. Cost £375, sell 
£260. Approval by arrangement. Absolute bar- 
gain. Perfect.—Box 629. __ LS ey 
OR SALE, 3% yds. brown/green flecked Tweed, 
12 gns. Also few Hand-knitted Jerseys, 6 gns. 
Boxes. ____ as 
ENTLEMAN’S perfectly tailored Evening Suit, 
hardly worn. Height 5 ft. 10 in., chest 42 in., 
waist 40 in. Two evening Shirts, Collars, Ties, 
Waistcoats. Price £20.—Box 624. 





























DMonbs, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS. 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651 
FARM RECORD PUBLICATIONS. Well known, 
widely used, carefully designed, modern, 
practical forms of record covering Farm Ac- 
counts, Wages, Cropping and Cultivation, Milk 
Yields, Service, Attested Herds, Full Pedigree 
(Dairy Cattle or Beef), Tractor Working, Move- 
ment of Animals, etc., etc. Complete list on 
application..-.ROBERT DINWIDDIE & CO., LTD., 
Agricultural Publishers, Dumfries, Scotland. 
FAR ISLE and Hand-knitted Garments of every 
description, expertly made. Particulars 
available on <nplication.—Box 627. 
“YIELD SPORTS.” The sporting publication 
that is different. Over 30 unusual angle 
fl. by well-known writers on hunting, shoot- 
ing, fishing, beagling, otter hunting, bird life and 
natural history, etc. Illustrated. Volume VI 
available from station bookstalls, through news- 
agents, or 1/6, post free, from WATMOUGHS 
LIMITED, 5, Idle, Bradford. 
Floors OF DISTINCTION laid: in wood, rub- 
ber, composition, cork, mosaic. Existing floors 
repaired, resurfaced and polished. Also panelling 
restored.—_DAVIS FLOORINGS, Grove Hall 
— Hall Road, London, N.W.8. CUN 3205/6 and 
FRANCIS NICHOLSON has opened at 54, Bland- 
ford Street, Baker Street, W.1 (Welbeck 3145), 
for the sale of late 18th and early 19th-century 
Furniture and other Furnishings of the same 
period. A few lovely Sofa Tables, several small 
sets of Chairs; good selection of converted lustres 
particularly suitable for Dressing Table Lamps. 
GENEALOGIST and Record Searcher under- 
takes genealogical research. Next of kin 
proved. Armorial bearings verified and applied 
for.—A. W. D. IN, 239, Earl’s Court Road, 
London, 8.W.5. Frobisher 3139. 
ANDWOVEN TWEEDS and hand knitted 
Jerseys. Patterns on request.—SPEYSIDE 
WEAVERS, Archiestown, Morayshire, Scotland. 
H4YE your Beads Re-strung and Polished by 
experts. Single row, 7/6; double, 12/6, includ- 
ing registered postage. Send beads with remit- 
tance to RENOVATIONS, Dept. B, 1la, Market 
Street, Brighton 1. 


























ILT for sale, no coupons, Black Watch Tartan, 
waist 25 in., length 26 in., 7'2 yds. material. 
—Phone BECkenham 6486 or write Box 630. 
IGHTING GENERATORS, 230 volt, single 
phase, 50 cycles. 9 kva., driven by 15 h.p. 
Coventry Climax petrol engine. Price £160 each, 
plus carriage. 1', kva. driven by 8 h.p. Ford 
engine. Price £80 each, plus carriage. 1% kva., 
driven by single cylinder J.A.P. engine. Price 
£37 10s. each plus carriage. In first-class condi- 
tion, ready for running.—Can be inspected at 
COX & DANKS LIMITED, Plant and Machinery 
Department, Faggs Road, Feltham, Middx. 
*Phone: Feltham 3471 
MAGNIFICENT Olivewood Pedestal Writing 
Desk for sale. Drawers both sides. 4 ft. 6 in. 
long, 3 ft. wide, suitable for director’s office, 
library. No dealers.—Write E. B. MORGAN, 
Bevis Marks House, E.C.3. 


ODEL Brown Coat (unworn), 

















£17. Matita 








Beige and Brown Suit (little worn), £10. 
B. 36 in., h. 38/39 in. Coupon free.—Box 621. 
N'm: exquisite silver fox Cape, perfectly 


matched; fit W.X. lady; £60; approval.—Box 





aw ““Koupy”’ model lined oe Suit, brown 
and fawn, 34, 38, 1. 28, New flioral—lime, 
mauve, gold, brick—silk Seder Dress,W., 1. 58, 
£15. Handsome model llama wool Coat, sleeves 
and facings brown, body light fawn, loose back, 
, 1. 42, £20. Model woollen Dress, dark tan, 
W., 1. 42, £10. Pair ‘Baily’ lined brick suede 
Slippers, fit 6, 55/-. Last three as new. No cou- 
pons; approval.—Box 587. 
Os PANELLING, fine quality, perfect con- 
dition, about 500 sq. ft., height 7 ft., uncarved. 
Also about 300 sq. ft., height 6 ft., with fine hand- 
ag top a; d bottom panels and overmantel.— 











pus SCHOOLS. Seventy original Etchings 
by Chas. H. Clark at £1/1/- each. These make 

ideal gifts, etc. Signed proofs sent on approval 
by the artist.—15, Moorland Avenue, Crosby, 
Liverpool 23. Great Crosby 4174. 
ROLLS-BENTLEY Car for sale. Recently over- 

hauled by Bentley Motors at considerable 
expense. Perfect condition.—Apply, Box 620. 
"TARPAULINS, new super quality green duck 

canvas, size 12 ft. x 9 ft., £3/18/-; 15 ft. x 12 ft., 
£6/10/-; 18 ft. x 12 ft., £7/16/-. Brass eyeletted with 
ropes. Carriage paid. State purpose when order- 
ing.—HYCOVERS, LTD., Dept. 3, 14, Brewery 
Road, London, N.7. 











Starrs BLAZING, but ESCAPE certain for 

you and family (irrespective height of bed- 
rooms) if Automatic DAVY installed. Average 
cost £10.—JOHN KERR & CO. (Mi/cher.), LTD., 
Northwich 21, Cheshire. 


“COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES 
ILL “Country Life’ reader exchange for 
“Field” weekly.—FRANCIS, Glen Comeragh, 
Kilsheelon, Co. Tipperary 





A FEW HOLIDAY GUESTS taken in charming 
Cottage near Lymington. Riding, sailing, 
lovely country, edge of New Forest. Farm pro- 
duce. Every modern convenience and comfort. 
—Box 617. 





1 ° 
HOTELS AND GUESTS 
EMBROKESHIRE. ‘Pen Rhiar”’ Guest Hong. 
St. Davids, for an unusual holiday in attra. 
tive country near sea. Good food and ey 
comfort assured. Children welcomed.—Pp. 
prietors: LT.-COL. and MRS. WEIR. 


UIET COUNTRY HOLIDAY. Wild fowling jy 

season. Picnic lunches. CHEQUERS HOT, 
HOLBEACH, LINCS., from £5/15/6 a week or 11g 
B. and B. ’Phone 3247, 



























QUIET WEEK-END or a delightful Holiday at 

the WESTCLIFF HOTEL, on the loveliest 
and healthiest spot of the Kentish coast. 70 bed- 
rooms with telephones, hot and cold water, 
central heating, electric fires, lifts to all floors. 
English and French cuisine. Fully licensed. 
Inclusive terms from Friday dinner to Monday 
breakfast and longer periods. Easily accessible 
by train or coach.—Write for Tariff and vacant 
dates to WESTCLIFF HOTEL, Westgate-on-Sea. 
Kent, or Phone: Westgate 313/314. 


RDOCH LODGE, LEWDOWN, DEVON, in the 

delightful Baring Gould Country. Fine centre 
for exploring Devon and the Cornish coast. Rest- 
ful and quiet comfort. Every modern conveni- 
ence. Own farm produce.—Terms for long or 
short stays from PROPRIETRESS. 


T HISTORIC FOTHERINGHAY. Small Guest 

House, very comfortably furnished, central 
heating, log fires, h. and c. in all bedrooms, Vi- 
spring beds, ensuring a restful holiday, with 
excellent food and service. Tennis and squash 
courts available. £8/8/- weekly.—Apply, MRS. 
R. F. SQUIRE, College Farm House, Fotheringhay, 
Peterborough. Tel.: Cotterstock 208. 


EDRUTHAN STEPS HOTEL, MAWGAN 
PORTH, NR. NEWQUAY, CORNWALL. 
Delightful position overlooking bay. Private 
path to beach. Ball room, sun lounge. Fully 
licensed: excellent cuisine. A.A. and R.A.C. 














recommended. Terms on application. Tel.: 
St. Mawgan 222. on ; 
OTLEIGH GRANGE HOTEL. Botley, near 


Southampton. A charming country hotel in 
glorious Hampshire. Beautiful parkland and 
every comfort. Inclusive weekly terms from 5 gns. 
per person. Recommended by A.A. and R.A.C. 
Tel.: Botley 39 and 125. 


OURNEMOUTH, GRANVILLE COURT HOTEL, 

EAST CLIFF. Situated in the most delight- 

ful part of Bournemouth. Noted for good food, 

service and comfort. Moderate terms. Illustrated 

brochure and tariff on application.—Resident 

Managers, CAPT. and MRS. R. F. PRESTON, 
Phone 2070. 


ROADSTAIRS. CASTLEMERE. For the 
discriminating visitor this quiet and comfort- 
able Hotel offers every facility for rest and refresh- 
ment. Excellent food and warmth assured.— 
Resident Proprietors. Tel. 1166 


ARDYNHAM GUEST HOUSE. BODMIN, 

CORNWALL. Daily Mass. Comfort, own 
produce. Beautiful surroundings. Perfect rest 
or walking holiday. Terms 5-6 guineas. Brochure 
on request to Mr. and Mrs. Byrne. 

















ROWBOROUGH. SUSSEX: 
CREST HOTEL 
“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.”” Under the 


personal direction of Mrs. Eglington Adams. A 
fully equipped first-class hotel with nearby golf 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. Central heating 
throughout. All-weather tennis court. Lift. 


EARN LODGE HOTEL, ARDGAY, ROSS- 

SHIRE. Tel. 250. High-class Sporting Hotel. 
Home farm. Shooting and fishing on lochs and 
firth. Tennis court. Main electricity. H. and c. 
all rooms. Do not be worried by petrol restric- 
tions; easily accessible by train and on good bus 
route to golf courses, etc. 


ERM, the most beautiful of the CHANNEL 

ISLANDS. Perfect holiday relaxation. 
Hotel de luxe, fishing, golf, tennis, camping.— 
Write SECRETARY for illustrated brochure. 

OVE small Private Hotel; hot and cold water 

and gas fires in rooms; central heating; open 
to permanent residents from 5 gns.; by sea front; 
central.—‘‘RUTHERGLEN,” 3, Lansdowne Place, 
Hove 2, Sussex. 

F seeking comfortable accommodation for 

short or long stay, in the country but not 
isolated, suggest: SHOVELSTRODE MANOR, 
EAST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX (Telephone 182). 
Well equipped country house. Restful atmo- 
sphere. Attractive southern aspect, large garden 
and woodlands. Bus stop 250 yards. London and 
coast easily accessible. Terms moderate. Par- 
ticulars on application. 

ORTH WALES. Plas Nant-y-Glyn, Nerquis, 

near Mold, Flintshire. A comfortable Guest 
House 12 miles from Chester. Pleasantly situ- 
ated, 600 ft. up, spacious grounds, 2 golf courses 
within easy distance, rough shooting and swim- 
ming pool. Excellent country fare and own pro- 
duce. Electric light and central heating. Tel.: 
Pontybodkin 27. 

ORTON PARK, DARTMOUTH, 

Charming Country House Hotel. 
bathing, sea/river fishing, riding, 
American and continental cuisine. Home pro- 
duce. Central heating. Hot and cold. Bus at 
gate. From 9 guineas. Pre-war Service—Remem- 
ber? 

EAR WORTHING. Comfortable Cottage 

Guest House. Home cooking and produce. 
Adjacent to South Downs. Good bus service. 
The Smithy, Sompting, Sussex. Tel.: Wor. 6159. 


AR LAUNCESTON, CORNWALL. OLD 
TREE HOUSE HOTEL. Lovers of sport and 
country life do not need cars at this beautiful 
country house, where tennis, golf, free trout 
fishing, riding, rough shooting and lovely country 
walks available. Licensed. Trains met. Tel.: 
Launceston 347. 
EAR SHREWSBURY. LONGNOR HALL 
In lovely parkland, Find peace and comfort 
in this beautiful 17th-century house. Perfect 
meals; ideal service. Private bathrooms. Club 
licence. Trout fishing, etc. Tel.: Dorrington 58. 


ALM COURT RESIDENTIAL CLUB, RICH- 
MOND, SURREY (Tel. RIC 0066). Situated in 
the most beautiful part of Surrey on the river. 
Newly opened. Newly furnished; gay atmosphere; 
dinner dancing nightly; cabaret.—Applications to 
Secretary. 




















~ DEVON. 
Yachting, 
near golf. 

















ANDOWN, 1.0.W. OCEAN HOTEL. A.A* 
The Island’s finest hotel. Unrivalled position 
right at the water’s edge. Dancing nightly 
famous London bands, Fully licensed. First. 
class cuisine and wine list. Tel.: Sandown 1 500, 


OUTH AFRICA. Guest House offers comfort, 

and every convenience. Twenty miles from 
the Game Reserve. Ideal climate. Open Marc) 
22 to October 31.—Particulars from MRS. PIKE, 
Jatinga, White River, E. Transvaal, 


OUTH CORNWALL, PENDOWER HOTEL, 

Ruan High Lanes, near Truro, for quiet holj. 
days. Large garden, with path to private beach 
and bathing pool in Gerrans Bay. A comfortable 
well-appointed hotel, where the cooking js 
excellent. 


GHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT. DAISH’S. “That 
famous English Hostelry provides Food, 
Wine, Comfort and Courtesy in the traditional 
style of yore at all seasons. Dancing, Golf, 
Riding. Mine Host, GEORGE SPENCER. Tg. 
2274 (all rooms). 


OUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. Enjoy a Summer 
Holiday in unspoilt Coastal and Country 
surroundings, at SOUTHWOLD HOUSE HOTE) 
with unrivalled sea views, comfortable and 
charming rooms, good food, and a pride in the 
art of hospitality. Terms for any date or period 































































on request. . ae 
OUTH-EAST IRELAND. Guests welcomed, 
comfortable modernised country house, 





Relaxation, good food, lovely scenery. Fishing, 
hunting available.—Box 504 bam Se 
T. MAWES CORNISH RIVIERA. ‘“Braganza,” 
Situated in two acres of beautiful grounds and 
two minutes from the sea. All rooms have a view 
of harbour and sea. Very good food. Special 
terms for long visits. Clients will be met by car 
at Truro Station. Teleph : St. Mawes 281. 
QUEVE LEAGUE HOTEL, CARRICK, DONE- 
GAL. River and Sea Fishing. Gigantic cliffs, 
Excellent cuisine.—Write: SEAN O’MALONEY, 
SUNNY Guest House amid the Sussex Downs, 
H. and c, in bedrooms, comfortable beds, good 
Close to bus 



































cooking and own garden produce. 
stop, 3% miles from Lewes.—Box 597, 
HE LODGE HOTEL, Englefield Green, Surrey, 
Station: Egham. Telephone: Egham 197-359, 
London 20 miles. Buses to Windsor, Staines, Vir- 
ginia Water, quite near. Ascot 4 miles. All rooms 
fitted h. and c. and gas fires. Riding and golf in 
the vicinity. Beautiful gardens, good food— 
Resident Proprietress: MISS HILDA DOWNIE. 
Our slogan: ‘‘Home is our only competitor.” 
"T R0QUuHAIN HOUSE HOTEL, BALMACLEL- 
LAN, CASTLE DOUGLAS, SCOTLAND. Book 
now for spring and summer at this delightful 
country house with extensive estate including 
fishing on four lochs, tennis, bathing, walks, etc, 
Comfortably furnished; delicious food and good 
service. Fully licensed. _ 
YILLA VITA, KINGSDOWN, DEAL, KENT, 
Relax and enjoy warmth, comfort and good 
food in this lovely country house overlooking the 
sea; 8 acres gardens; club bar. Charges from 
10 gns. ’Phone: Kingsdown 114. 


GARDENING 
CLIFFORD ROTARY CULTIVATOR saves 
labour in the kitchen garden. £131 carriage 
paid. 4-stroke engine. Good delivery.—Head 
Offices: C. WALFORD & CO., Abbey House, Baker 
Street, N.W.1. Welbeck 2511. 
ALL can grow still more Food in STRAWSON 
GARDEN FRAMES. 1d. stamp for List C.L.4. 
Also STRAWSON GLASSHOUSES against 
W.A.E.C. permits.—G. F. STRAWSON & SON, 
Horley, Surrey. 
OIN THE CHASE CLOCHE GUILD. Thousands 
of gardeners are joining this great fellowship, 
profiting by Mr. Chase’s Monthly Bulletins, mak- 
ing free use of our Advisory Bureau, gleaning the 
latest gardening hints and tips, attending our 
Shows and Demonstrations. Send 2/6 for year's 
Membership.—CHASE CLOCHE GUILD, 9, The 
Grange, Chertsey. ie 
REE-ONION (giant improved variety). Huge 
crops of clean onions every year from same 
plants. Very hardy perennial, and immune from 
onion-fly. Onions grow in bunches up to 4 ft. 
above ground. Large 2-year plants, 12/- dozen.— 
J. MACGREGOR, F.R.H.S., Dept. 21, Carluke, 
Scotland. 





















































































LIVESTOCK 


\ FEW WELSH CORGI PUPPIES for sale. Dogs 

at stud.—MRS. KENNETH BUTLER, Woking 
Lodge, Ottershaw Park, Chertsey. Tel.: Otter 
shaw 139, 


IAMESE KITTENS by smokey blue Male at 
5 gns. To very good homes only.—PENNY, 
Duddenhoe End, Saffron Walden, Essex. _ 


WANTED 


Books IN‘HOME COUNTIES. JOHN L. HUNT. 
recognised book expert of over twenty years’ 
experience, will call by car and collect and pay 
highest cash prices for books (including novels). 
—Write: 1, Croydon Road, Caterham, Surrey, oF 
‘phone 3387. ss 


B2ACcHER & SYDENHAM, of Reading, purchasé 

Fine Antique Silver and would be glad to hear 
from anyone wanting to sell. We are in a position 
to pay very high prices for rare pieces.—Queen 
Victoria St., Reading. Established 1790. 
VICTORIAN and Cameo Jewellery, gem-set and 

gold jewels; real cultured and imitation 
pearls; paste, marcasite. Gold cigarette cases: 
modern and antique silver. Exceptional offers 
with cash.—H. MILLER (Llandrindod) LTD. 
Dept. C.L., 29, South Street, Worthing. (Bankers: 
Nat. Prov.) 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 958 
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| KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


By direction of S. Seeman, Esq. 


IN THE HISTORIC TOWN OF WINCHELSEA 


Sea 14 miles. Rye 2 miles. Hastings 8 miles. 








In a prominent position with lovely sea views. 


“THE GREY FRIARS”’ 


A well-planned Residence 

built of mellowed brick 

and stone and approached 

by a drive with entrance 
lodge. 


It was completely modern- 
ised about 11 years ago by 
the late Lord Blanesborough, 
under the supervision of Sir 
Reginald Blomfield, R.A., 
P.P.R.I.B.A., and is now in 
first-rate order throughout. 





THE WEST FRONT XIVth-CENTURY FRIARY CHAPEL 


Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 8 principal and 6 secondary bedrooms, 5 luxurious bathrooms. 


Complete domestic offices. Central heating. Main water, gas, electricity and power. Telephone. Modern drainage. 


Ca ‘ 7 ie ae 3 . - 





THE RESIDENCE FROM THE SOUTH-WEST 


Garage for 4 cars with modern flat over, and Entrance Lodge, both having bathrooms. 


Well-timbered pleasure 
grounds recently restored. 


Lawns, terraces and formal 
flower gardens, extensive 
walled kitchen garden. 


A feature is the picturesque 
ruins of the chapel in the 
grounds. 


Range of greenhouses. 


Orchard. Parkland. 


ABOUT 24 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION 
ON COMPLETION 


DRAWING ROOM DINING ROOM 





For Sale by Auction as a whole at an early date (unless previously sold privately). 


Solicitor : E.S. WATKIN, ESQ., 6a, Frederick Mews, Kinnerton Street, S.W.1. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. GEERING & COLYER, Bank Chambers, Ashford, Kent, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Illustrated particulars 2/6. 





Maytair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Telegrams: a 


(10 lines) “Galleries, 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. 


MAYFAIR 3316/7 


CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 





By order of Mrs. H. M. Nimmo. 


BUSHEY HEATH, HERTS 


A miniature Country Estate 13 miles from London and 23 from Watford. 


SPARROWS HERNE HALL (Circa 1730) 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 4 
principal, 4 secondary, and 
4 staff bedrooms, work- 
room, good domestic offices. 
All main services and cen- 
tral heating. Garage and 
stable block with flat over. 
Lovely gardens and grounds 
with ornamental water and 
swimming pool, 10', 
CRES. Smallholding 
with cottage, glasshouses, 
orchard and land, 1% 
ACRES. The park. Modern 
lodge with Vacant Posses- 
sion. Pasture and wood- 
land. 


TOTAL AREA ABOUT 49 ACRES 


For Sale by Auction in 6 Lots on Tuesday, May 25, at Watford. Solicitors: 
Messrs. BIRD & BIRD, Burley House, 5/11, Theobaids Road, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1. 
Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1. May. 3316/7 





By order of F. A. Eccles, Esq. DEVON 


Eggesford Station (S.R.) 3 miles, Exeter 23 miles, South Molton 8 miles, _ Darnans 17 miles. 
THE FINE MODERNISED FULLY EQU St ol AND FUR yin A HOTEL 
LEIGH HOUSE HOTEL, CHULMLEIGH, NORTH DEVON 
In superb position with yee views. 


26 letting, 4 staff bedrooms, 
5 bathrooms, double dining 
room, 3 lounges, billiard 
room and table, convenient 
kitchen accommodation 
(hotel Aga cooker), excel- 
lent furnishings. New 
central heating. Main elec- 
tricity. Basins in bedrooms. 
Timbered grounds. Tennis 
court. Swimming pool. 
Woodland. 14 miles trout 
fishing. About 16 ACRES. 
Together with Market 
Garden with House, 3 bed, 
bath, 2 rec. rooms, kitchen. 
Main elec. Glasshouses. 
Fruit trees. About 6 Acres 


Small Holding with buildings (licence applied for conversion of part ghony for residence) 
ABOUT 2 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION OF WHOLE AREA 24 ACRES 
To be Sold by Auction in 1 or 3 Lots (unless previously sold privately) at the 
Rougemont Hotel, Exeter, on Friday, May 28, 1948, at 3 p.m. 
Particulars and plan from the Auctioneers: JACKSON- STOPS & STAFF, 
Yeovil (Tel. 1066). Solicitors: FISHER, DOWSON & WASBROUGH, 7, 
St. James’s Place, London, S.W.1. 





CAMDEN HILL, WADHURST 


Two miles from Wadhurst Station and about 6 miles from Tunbridge Wells in a beautiful position 460 ft. above sea level 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE RESIDENCE. 


with delightful views. 
A CHARMING OLD COTTAGE SsTYLE 
RESIDENCE 
with 5 bed., 3 bath., and 3 reception rooms. Central 
heating. Co.’s water and electricity. Large garden 
and workshop and beautifully undulating natural 
gardens with 
CHAIN OF eMINIATU RE LAKES 
Also the adjoining farm of about 40 acres (at present 
let), having modernised farmhouse and range of 
buildings with dairy and cowshed for 9. 
COPPICE AND WOODLAND. 

The whole extending to about 52 ACRES 
For Sale by Auction in two Lots (unless previously 
sold by private treaty) at Castie Hotel, Tunbridge 
Wells, on Friday, June 25, 1948, at 2.30 precisely. 
Particulars (price 1/-) from the Auctioneers: 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 5, Hanover Street, 
London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 3316/7. 


Cheltenham 5, Gloucester 34 miles 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO DOG BREEDERS. 
IMPORTANT FREEHOLD PROPERTY known as 
THE WOODFOLD, DOWN HATHERLEY, 
QLOUCESTERSHIRE 
Attractive Country Residence. Three reception rooms, 
9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, usual offices. Garages. Stabling 
ee outbuildings. Main electricity and water. Company’s 
gas. Central heating. Septic tank drainage. Very fine 
range of 36 modern kennels, fitted electric light and with 
water laid on. Delightful gardens. Kitchen garden and 
sound pasture land. 

IN ALL ABOUT 16 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
For Sale by Auction, unless previously sold by 
private treaty, at the Bell Hotel, Gloucester, on 
Monday, May 24, 1948, at 3 p.m. precisely. 
Solicitors: Messrs. MIDWINTER & ADAMS, 
Crescent Place, Cheltenham. Tel.: Cheltenham 3255. 
Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS, Council 
Chambers, Cirencester. Tel. 334/5. 








DORSET COAST 
SUBERB MODERN MARINE RESIDENCE IN WONDERFUL POSITION ON 
THE weir COAST. Weymouth 14 miles; within reach of Portland Naval Base. 
EAVES CLIFF, BOWLEAZE COVE, NEAR WEYMOUTH 
Beautifully” constructed House facing south, with glorious sea and coastal views. 


Pillared porch, main hall. 
spacious cloakroom, draw- 
ing room, dining room, oak 
panelled library, study, sun 
lounge, very well fitted 
domestic quarters. Hot 
water and central heating 
boilers. Six bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms, 4 w.c.s. The 
wholetin first-class condition 
Concealed central heating. 
Main electricity and water, 
Double garage. Chaemaing 
gardens, nearly 1 ACR 


Vacant Possession on 
completion. 


To be Sold by Auction (unless previously sold privately) by JACKSON-STOPS 
AND STAFF, and S. THOMAS & SONS, at The Crown Hotel, Weymouth, on 
Tuesday, June 15, 1948, at 3 p.m. 

Ilustrated Particulars from the Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
Yeovil (Tel. 1066); S. THOMAS & SONS, 3, Royal Terrace, Weymouth (Tel. 531) 
Solicitors: DE GEX & ATHERTON, 10, Royal Terrace, Weymouth (Tel. 277). 





By order of Trustees. 


EAST DORSET 
Gillingham 14 miles (main S.R. London line), we! 6 miles. 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE HOUSE AND 3 ACRES THE PLEASING 
SMALL RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, 
STOURBRIDGE HOUSE, MILTON-ON- STOUR 


Built of stone and contain- 
ing hall, 3 reception rooms, 
domestic offices,4 bedrooms, 
bathroom, cloakroom. Main 
electric light and water. 


Garage and stabling. Nice 
garden. Three paddocks. 


In all nearly 3 ACRES. 


Brick and tiled cottage and 
garden, let at £13 p.a. 


Two valuable accommoda- 
tion fields (let). In all 
9% ACRES 


Will be offered for Sale by ey in 4 Lots (unless previously sold privately) 


by Messrs. JACKSON-STO STAFF at = —— Hall, Shaftesbury, on 
Thursday, e A 1948, at 3 p 
Solicitors: Messrs. BURRIDGE, KENT & ARKELL. “Shaftesbury (Tel. 43), 
and at Parkstone. Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Hendford, 
Yeovil (Tel. 1066). 











Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I. 





BUCKS 


In a favourite residential area, 450 ft. above sea level, yet only 20 miles from London by road and 30 minutes by rail. 


A SKILFULLY RESTORED HISTORIC OLD MANOR HOUSE 


of mellowed red brick elevation, 
approached by two carriage drives, 


IN EXCELLENT ORDER 
THROUGHOUT, WITH ALL MOD- 
ERN REQUIREMENTS, INCLUD- 
ING CENTRAL HEATING AND 
FITTED BASINS, ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND MAIN WATER. 


Sixteen bed and dressing rooms, 9 bath- 
rooms, hall and 5 lofty reception rooms, 
modernised domestic offices. 


STABLING, GARAGE AND FOUR 
COTTAGES. 
LOVELY OLD GROUNDS WITH 
WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN 
HARD TENNIS COURT, PARK- 
LAND, WOODS AND LAKE. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH 250 ACRES. PRICE £80,000 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. Tel.: Gro. 3121. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





NORTH WALES 


Overlooking sea and Aberdovey Golf Links. 
RHOWNIAR, TOWYN 


FIFESHIRE 


A BARONIAL MANSION 
built in 1690 of stone, standing in a park about 200 feet 
. up, facing south with views over the hills. 
Seven public rooms, 29 bedrooms (11 with basins), 7 bath- 
rooms, Stabling, garage. 
Two farms, 18 cottages. 
About 1,200 ACRES. 
Shooting. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY:; 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. (44,438) 


Parkland, woods. 


Hunting. 


SUSSEX 


Midway between London and the South Coast. 
HILL PLACE HOUSE, EAST GRINSTEAD 


For Sale 
Golf. 








Beautiful grounds. Garages. Stabling. Lodge. 3 cottages. 
Woods, pasture and arable (part let). IN ALL 62 ACRES 





Auction May 27 (unless previously sold). Agents: Messrs. SIMMONS & SONS, Henley-on-Thames, Auction on May 27 (unless previously sold.) 
Auctioneers: Messis. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. Pars. 1/-. Square, W (F.9842) 20, Hanover Square, W.1. Pars. 1/-. 


OXFORDSHIRE 


Within 44 miles of Henley-on-Thames. 
Attractive modernised period Cottage 
Picturesque modern Residence, in lovely country. | Two reception, 5 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
Five reception, sun lounge, 11 bedrooms and 3 bathrooms. | Central heating. Company’s electric light and water. 
Central heating. Acetylene gas. Main electricity available. | Telephone. Attractive garden with paddock. Inall 2acres 


To be let fvrnished for a year. 





Attractive modern Residence in the Elizabethan style. 
Three reception. 8 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bathrooms 
All main services. Central heating. Entrance lodge" 
Garage and chauffeur’s flat. Mature pleasure grounds, 











Reading 4441 
Regent 0293/3377 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 188 
1, STATION ROAD, READING: 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 


Telegrams : 
“ Nicholas, Reading ” 
* Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 





EXECUTORS’ SALE, IN THE MARKET FOR THE FIRST TIME. 


NEW TIMBER, SILCHESTER, HANTS 


Adjoining the beautiful common. In the centre of the triangle formed by Reading- Basingstoke-Newbury. 


A House of Character 
(Tudor style) 
in beautiful gardens 
WITH 
FINE YEW HEDGES, 
MEADOWLAND. 


In all 221%, ACRES. 


Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. WEATHERALL, GREEN & SMITH, 22, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 (Tel.: _— 0584), and Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, 
and 4, Albany Gourt Yard, Piccadilly, W. 





Spacious halls, oak panelling, 3 reception 
rooms, 8 principal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
4 maids’ bedrooms. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
TWO COTTAGES. 
GARAGES. STABLING. SOME GLASS. 


Will be sold by Auction in Reading on 
June 17, 1948, unless previously disposed of. 











TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! 
(Euston 7000) 


MAPLE & Co., Lrp. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.1I. 
(Regent 4685) 





SUSSEX 


Between Three Bridges and East Grinstead, Few minutes from village and within easy reach of station. 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Suitable for Private Residence, School, Guest House or similar Institution. 





Thirteen bed and dressing ont 4 bathrooms, 4 reception 


CENTRAL HEATING 

CO.’8 ELECTRICITY AND 

MAIN DRAINAGE. 

The gardens and grounds are well laid out par have been 
stocked at considerable expense. 

They include lawns, flower beds and borders, paddock, 

woodland, orchard, well-stocked 


£3 oe tHOUT. 


In all about 5 ACRES 
More woodland available if required. 
Price FREEHOLD £12,000 or near offer 


5, Grafton Street, London, W.1. 
Regent 4685. 


Agents: MAPLE & Co., 


ATER. 
GARAGE 


kitchen garden, etc. 




















44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK aSste As 


Regent 0911 (2 lines) 





By order of Trustees. 
GREENFIELD, PRESTEIGN, RADNORSHIRE 


For Sale wy Auction May * 1948 (unless sold privately in the meantime). 


THIS FINE COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE OF THE 
REGENCY TYPE 


Half mile from Presteign, 
14 from Leominster, and 23 
from Hereford. 5 ft. 
above sea level. Southern 
aspect. Good bus services. 
Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. 
Hall and 4 sitting rooms, 9 
bed and dressing rooms, 3 
bathrooms, kitchen with 
Esse cooker. 
Stabling and garage. 
Well-timbered gardens and 
paddoc 





ABOUT 8¥, ACRES IN ALL 


Particulars from the Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. RUSSELL BALDWIN & BRIGHT, LTD., 
of Leominster, and Messrs. JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, of 44, St. James’s Place, 8.W.1. 





SUFFOLK 
Between Ipswich and Norwich. 


MID 17th-CENTURY COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Modernised and in beautiful order, 2 miles from mainline stopping station with restaurant 
car service. Good bus service. 
Three sitting rooms, 6 bed- 
rooms (3 basins), dressing 
room, 2 bathrooms. 


Main electricity and power. 
Telephone. 
Septic tank drainage. 
Tithe barn. 


Splendid orchard and well- 
timbered gardens, in all 


34-4 ACRES 





PRICE £8,250. 


Inspected and recomme nded by Sole Agents: Messrs. JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 
44, St. James’s Place, London, 8.W.1 (L.R.22,456) 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) 


Telegrams: “Selaniet, Piccy, London” 


Rae ts 





A FASCINATING OLD TUDOR 
FARMHOUSE 


Beautifully modernised. 


FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS, 7 BED- 
ROOMS (BASINS), 2 BATHROOMS. 


Accommodation arranged 
on two floors only. 


EAST SUSSEX, NEAR DOWNS AND SEA 


FOR SALE 


Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (C.53,431) 


Aga cooker. Co.’s electric 
Co.’s water. 


Central heating 
light and power. 


Stabling. Garages. Farm buildings 


Old stone walled gardens. 


Orchard, meadowland, in all about 
30 ACRES 





Solicitors: Messrs. 
Joint Auctioneers: 


SURREY 


On high ground 4 mile from Walton-on-Thames Station (London 26 mins.). 
For private occupation or suitable for Nursing Home, Private Residential Hotel, Boarding 
or Day School (subject to necessary consents being obtained.) 


A WELL SITUATED 
FAMILY FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 


“ Brighthampton,” 
Oatlands Avenue, 
Weybridge. 

Five principal and 4 secon- 
dary bedrooms, 8 fitted 
basins, 2 dressing rooms, 2 
bathrooms, 3 _ reception 
rooms, excellent offices. 
Delightful gardens and 
grounds 4 ACRES 


Squash court. Garages. 
Excellent cottage. 


For Sale by Auction at The Ashley Park Hotel, Walton, 
on Wednesday, May 26 next, at 3.30 p.m. (uniess sold privately). 
WOODCOCK RYLAND & CO., 
J. E. PURDIE & SON, Temple ‘Market Chambers, eho and 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W. 


15, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 





COBHAM, SURREY 
17 miles Town, in fine situation. 


A CHARMING ARCHITECT DESIGNED RESIDENCE 
ON TWO FLOORS ONLY 


> —s 
Hall, cloakroom, 3 excel. ~~ 
lent reception, model offices, 
6 bedrooms, nursery, 


2 bathrooms. 


Central heating throughout, 


Fitted basins, all modern 
comforts, o1k floors and 
doors, etc, Allmain services. 


Garage. 


Delightful garden of about TWO-THIRDS OF AN ACRE. 
FREEHOLD £8,750 


Strong!y recommended. 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


(8.52,608 ) 








BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON SOMMON. S.W.19 (Tel.: WIM. 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. : 243) 








CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 





AUCTIONS 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
Adjoining Ashridge Park and close to many 
well-known beauty spots. Five miles from 
Berkhamsted and less than 30 from London. 
The attractive Residential, Agricultural and 
Sporting Holding, 
CHURCH FARM 
adjoining the delightful village of Little 
Gaddesden, and comprising a roomy and sub- 
stantial residence occupying one of the finest 
positions in this beautiful district and com- 
manding magnificent views. Excellent build- 
ings and yards (including milking parlour), 
8 cottages, and 315 acres (half pasture): 
together with other parcels of land, pe we | 
and plantations, the whole extending to about 
540 acres, with Vacant Possession. Will be 
offered for Sale by Auction, as a whole or in 
lots, by 
MESSRS. W. BROWN & CO. 
at Tring, on Monday, June 14, 1948 (if not 
previously disposed of privately). Parti- 
culars (1/-) with plan, from the Auctioneers’ 
Offices, Tring, Herts. 
WATERFORD, IRELAND 
For Sale Auction, May 25, one of the most 
delightful small residential Properties in 
southern Ireland, Gortmore, Waterford, 
standing on 10 acres, all freehold. Superbly 
appointed two-storied non-basement residence 
in perfect condition, lounge hall, 3 rec., 5 beds., 
1 dressing, 2 bathrooms, separate w.c.s 
boudoir, hot press room, maid’s rooms, cloak- 
room, kitchen with large “Aga,”’ larder, 
pantries. Every modern convenience, central 
heating, company’s electricity, water, drain- 
age, telephone. Stabling 3 horses, double 
garage, groom’s quarters, large gate lodge. 
Vegetable and fruit gardens in full cultivation. 
Ornamental pleasure grounds, rock gardens, 
lawns, tennis court, well wooded. Situated 
borders of Waterford city in good sporting 
district; hunting three packs, fishing. Imme- 
diate possession of entire property. This ideal 
home is one of the most desirable ever offered 
for sale.—Illustrated brochure post free from: 
HN D. PALMER, M.1.A.A. 
Auctioneer and Estate Agent, agama 
Street, Waterford. *Phone 2 


FOR SALE 


RGYLL COAST. For sale by private 

treaty, Residential, Agricultural and 
Sporting Estate, about 3,000 acres. Lodge of 
convenient size with three cottages in policies 
all in excellent condition and equipped with 
modern conveniences. Game consists of 
grouse, pheasants and the usual mixed bag. 
A purchaser may acquire the furniture, boats, 
etc., by private arrangement. Particulars 
may be obtained from J. 8. HENDERSON, The 
Hollies, Lochgilphead, Argyll. 











ANDOVER—5 MILES WEST. Excep- 


tional modern Residence, 2 reception 
rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, built-in garage, 
outbuildings. 5 acres. Possession on com- 
pletion. £6,500.—Sole Agents: WOOLLEY AND 
WALUs, The Castle Auction Mart, Salisbury, 
and at Romsey and Ringwood, Hants. 


SHTEAD, SURREY. In delightful rural 

position yet within easy reach of shops 
and station (frequent trains to London). 
A charming modern Country House with 
4 bed., 3 rec., bath, sep. w.c., kitchen, 
scullery, etc. All main services. Garage, fuel 
and tool stores. Charming well-maintained 
garden of about } acre. £6,500 freehold with 
vacant possession.—Apply Agents: CHAS. 
OSENTON & Co. (W. Lamden, F.A.I.), 96, 
The Street, Ashtead. Tel. 2382 or Leatherhead 
3001. 








ECKENHAM (BEST PART OF). Free- 

hold Property, excellent condition, in 
beautiful Kent. Five bedrooms, 2 receptions, 
kitchen and scullery, beautiful hall and 
landing. Large front and back gardens, thirty 
fruit trees, roses, etc. Three minutes to main 
line electric trains London, 25 minutes to 
Victoria and Holborn, 3 minutes to shopping 
centre, 1 minute bus line Bromley or Becken- 
ham. £6,000. Vacant possession arrangeable. 
—Box 614. 


oS a a Excellent mod- 
ernised Guest House. close to bathing 
bandas and golf links, with 9 bedrooms and 
16 acres land, for sale as a going concern, fully 
furnished.—Details from 130, FORRESTER 
ADDIE & SON, The Agents, Portmadoc. 


HICHESTER. A delightful genuine old 

Sussex Farmhouse carefully reconstructed 
and standing in picturesque surroundings 
about 2 miles from the sea. Accommodation: 
Lounge, dining room panelled in light oak, 
breakfast room beared ceiling, 6 beds, 2 bath- 
rooms, large kitchen fitted Neo Classic Boiler, 
Aga cooker, good domestic offices and separate 
maids’ quarters. Central heating throughout, 
garden and orchard about 34 acres. Large 
thatched barn and various outbuildings. 
Price £11,000 freehold.—For full details apply: 
W. J. EYEARS, F.A.L.P.A., ov Agent, 32, 
Southgate, Chichester. Tel. 2851 

OOKHAM DEAN, BERKS, high up 

with fine views. Comfortable brick and 
tiled Residence, 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom, 2 w.c.s, excellent kitchen. Com- 
pany’s light and power, telephone. Large 
brick and tiled garage. Terraced garden, 
crazy paved paths, fruit trees, etc. £4,950 
freehold.—RicHarDs & Co., Marlow, Bucks 
(Phone 2). 

LOUCESTERSHIRE. Freehold Site in 

Cotswold district, near Stow-on-the-Wold, 
Cottage and 3 acres. £1,500.—170, White- 
horse Road, Croydon. 














ORNWALL, NR. DEVON BORDER. 

1 mile from sea on W. coast. Beautiful 
Residence and 11 acres, built 1925, designed 
by famous architect, delightful and natural 
gardens facing S.; lovely views of sea and 
country. Good train service to Waterloo. 
Very productive land and veg. gardens. Main 
elec., main water, telephone. Seven main 
beds, 2 staff beds, 3 baths, h. and c. in all beds, 
4 rec., sun verandah. N.B.—This is the most 
attractive and beautiful property the agents 
have seen in the W. country. Furniture at 
valuation if desired. Price freehold, vac. poss., 
£14,500.—WaRD & CHOWEN, Chartered Sur- 
veyors, Okehampton, Devon 


EVONSHIRE, twixt Exeter and the 
coast. One of the few remaining Country 
Houses retaining its old-world charm. In 
some 36 acres with half-mile river estuary 
frontage. The well-appointed mellowed resi- 
dence contains some 14 principal apartments 
plus secondary accommodation. Gardener’s 
cottage, garages, stabling, model cow house. 
Prolific walled gardens with some glass. 
Picturesque woodlands. Exceptional possi- 
bilities Country Club, Hotel, School, ete. 
Unrestricted freehold. Price £16,000.—Par- 
ticulars from the vendor’s Sole Agents: L. J. 
Boycer, Ltp., Newton Abbot, 8. Devon. Tel. 
1174. 
SSEX COASTAL TOWN. For sale, 
fully Furnished Freehold House comprising 
3 beds., 2 recep., bathroom, kitchen, garage, 
yy, acre garden. -- mains service. Out- 
buildings. Price Freehold, £4,100. Ref. 
E/172.—Apply: TELLWRIGHT, 2, Potter Street, 
Bishop’s Stortford. Phone 758. 
ERTS. For sale, prominent position 
central town, General and Antique 
Furnishing Shop with good living accommo- 
dation. T/o £7,000 per annum. Well restored 
property with distinctive qualities for sale of 
antiques. Shop and sale rooms approx. 
2,000 sq. ft. Portion admirable for other 
services as cafe, etc. Price inclusive freehold 
property, £6,000 or offer plus 8.A.V.—Ref. 
P/159. Apply: TELLWRIGHT, 2, Potter Street, 
Bishop’s Stortford. *Phone 758. 
ICHFIELD 7 MILES. Period House, 
Queen Anne, beautifully situated in 
unspoilt village. Main electricity and all 
modern conveniences, including central heat- 
ing. Superb original oak and period features. 
Remarkably economical to run. Low rates. 
Conveniently situated for many towns. 
£5,500.—Full particulars from owner, The 
Hollies, Yoxall, Staffordshire. 
YE VALLEY (OVERLOOKING). For 
sale, Farm; beautiful views; game 
shooting. Isolated 16th-century House, 6 bed- 
rooms, bathroom; not on mains. Usual farm 
buildings. 170 acres grass, arable, woodland, 
rough; tenant for agricultural portion available 
if desired. Possession, price £4,900.—Box 613. 

















N E. SOMERSET. Georgian (1790) village 
® House, 3 rec., 5 bed, 2 bath. Main 
services. Walled garden. Garage. £5,500.— 
Box 615. 


OUTH DEVON MARKET TOWN, in 

best residential area. Attractive Residence 
standing i in its own grounds containing 4 recep- 
tion, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 w.c.s. Garage. 
About 1 acre. Main services. The property 
is at present let, but Possession could be 
obtained at the end of June, 1948. Price 
Freehold £7,500 or near offer.—Details from 
RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE, 82, Queen 
Street, Exeter. (Quote Ref. D.4980.) 


EST SUSSEX, between Horsham and 

Worthing in glorious unspoiled situation 
near foot of South Downs. Very delightful 
Georgian Residence, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms. Main water and elec- 
tricity. Charming gardens and grounds. 
Garage and stabling. Three cottages (one in 
hand), orchard and small market garden (let), 
in all about 7 acres. Freehold £15,500.— 
KinG & CHASEMORE, Horsham, Sussex. 
*Phone: Horsham 111. 


WANTED 


Bucks. HERTS OR SURREY. Required 
to purchase, really choice modern or 
period Residence of character; might consider 
other counties if position unspoiled and not 
more than 50 miles London. The residence 
must be in good condition ; 7-10 bedrooms, 2-3 
bathrooms, 5-20 acres. £20, 000 available for 
gs property .—Please send particulars to 

Major F., c/o F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Picca- 
dilly, W.1. Tel.: Regent 2481. (Usual com- 
mission required.) 


RISTOL. Surgeon desires attractive 

modern or modernised Detached Resi- 
dence in or near Bristol. Eight rooms, garage. 
—ALEXANDER, 11, Ravelston Dykes, Edin- 
burgh. 


ONDON WITHIN ONE HOUR. Wanted 

to purchase. Small Block of Flats or 
Converted House, to produce home and 
income. Long lease or Freehold. Price 
£6,000-£10,000.—FIELD, 74, King’s Road, 
Richmond, Surrey. Ric. 5956. 


TO LET 


USSEX. Owner of lovely Elizabethan 

House will let completely self-contained 
Maisonette to approved tenants. No children 
or dogs. Large living room, small dining 
room, 2 bedrooms and bathroom. Garage. 
Glorious gardens kept up by owner. Rent 
£350 on lease, to include c.h.w., c.h. and rates. 
—Box 650. 
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“ OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


RoE OE OST REACHES | aos 1 ON eR tea wicy 
OF THE THAMES EXCELLENT VIEWS ARE OBTAINED, AND AD- 
JOINING A WELL-KNOWN YACHT ANCHORAGE 
To Be Sold 
The Well-known and Historical 


Monkey Island 


28b ALBEMARLE ST. 
PICCADILLY, W.1 





NORTHANTS 


Delightfully situate in the centre of the Pytchlen countr 
AN ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE DATED 1739 
ADJOINING AN OLD-WORLD VILLAGE 


Three reception rooms, 11-12 bedrooms, 3 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
On high ground. South aspect. 


bathrooms. 

Stabling. 
Five cottages (two with possession). 

CHARMING LAKE OF ABOUT 2 ACRES 


Well-timbered matured gardens, kitchen garden, grassland. 
etc., in all 


ABOUT 36 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


Main electricity and drainage. 


including the delightful Residence known as 
The Temple and the fully licensed Monkey 
Island Hotel 


THE RESIDENCE, surrounded by finely timbered 

gardens and grounds, includes entrance hall, 6 bedrooms 

3 large reception, 2 bathrooms, kitchen, maid’s room, 4 w.c.s 

Agents: (17,937) 

THE HOTEL contains cocktail and beer bars, public 

dining room, 3 other sitting rooms, and, above, 11 bedrooms 
bathroom, etc. 





WEST SOMERSET 
In the heart of Exmoor, occupying a unique situation facing 
south and commanding extensive views. 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE SMALL 
RESIDENTIAL, SPORTING and AGRICULTURAL 
ESTATE 


CAPITAL MODERN RESIDENCE 
with 3 reception, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, attic rooms. 





Early Possession can be obtained. 


Electric light. Central heating. Private ferry 


On the mainiand are 2 cottages, 3 garages, and 
about an acre of kitchen garden, the whole property 
extending to 


Approached by a ——- drive and containing 

3 reception, billiards room, 15 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
ain F .. B., and water 

BRICKBUILT ENTRANCE LODGE OF SIX ROOMS 

Well-timbered gardens and grounds with a profusion of 

rhododendrons and other flowering shrubs, tennis court, Two cottage, stabling, farm buildings. 

kitchen garden, etc., in all Parklike grounds, ornamental gardens, bathing pool, 

ABOUT 7 ACRES pasture, etc. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £11,750 ABOUT 
The property is admirably placed "for conversion one - Bn gig ag i 


licence has ‘ 
to a private hotel and a catering licence Cus ull of Gat hast Kahine 


actually been granted for the premises 
Inspected and recommended by the Agents: OSBORN AND BARGAIN PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 


ABOUT 6 ACRES 


THERE IS A TOTAL FRONTAGE TO THE RIVER 

OF ABOUT TWO THIRDS OFA MILE, PROVIDING 

FIRST CLASS ee ae FOR BOATING, BATH- 
NG AND FISHING 


Full details from the Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, 














as above. (17,765) MERCER, as above. (18,065) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,842) 
oe RALPH PAY & TAYLOR es 
LONDON, W 1 1032-33 








ASHDOWN FOREST 


On high ground in delightful rural settiny, 24 miles Forest Row Station, 
44 miles East Grinstead, close to bus route with half-hourly service. 


A LUTYENS HOUSE OF UNUSUAL CHARM 


li. taululess order, replete with every modern convenience. Perfect 


appointments. 


Seven bedrooms, 2 attics, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms and boudoir. 
compact offices, Aga cooker, servants’ sitting room. 

Main electricity and water. Central heating. Modern sanitation. 

Double yarage. Loose box. 


15th-century cottage. Delightful 
gardens. Tennis lawn. 


Kitchen garden. Richly timbered parklike 
lands, in al] about 

20 ACRES. FREEHOLD £18,000 
JUST IN MARKET. FOR SALE WITH EARLY POSSESSION 


Confidentially recommended by the Sole Agents: RALPH PAY AND 
TAYLOR, as above. 








IN THE TRIANGLE OF READING, BASINGSTOKE AND NEWBURY 


Overlooking well-known Common with sunny aspect and open 
views of Hampshire Downs. 
A CHARMING SMALL HOUSE 
OF CHARACTER. BUILT OF OLD 
MATERIALS IN THE TUDOR STYLE 
In tirst-rate order, labour-saving and ready for immediate 
occupation. 
Seven bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception, and model 
offices. 
Main electricity and water. Central heati:, 
Garage for 2 cars. Cottage. 
Very delightful gardens inexpensive of upkeep. tennis 
lawn. Fine old yew hedges. Kitchen garden. 


IN ALL ABOUT 24%, ACRES FREEHOLD 
2,500 


Sole Agents: DRON & WRIGHT, 17, Coleman Street, E.C.2, 
and RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 


TURNER LORD & RANSOM 


127, MOUNT ST., LONDON, 
BETWEEN BEDFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 


Medium-sized, modernised Early Georgian Residence 
WARESLEY HALL, NEAR SANDY, BEDS 
Adjacent to a picturesque villaye. 











Telegrams : 
Turloran, Audley, London. 


Grosvenor 2838 
(3 lines) 








MAYFIELD HOUSE 
ROWLEDGE, NEAR FARNHAM, SURREY 


In exceptional order. High up, London about 1 hour by train. Bus services. 

Well proportioned rooms. 

Hall, cloakroom, 3 recep- 

tion and billiard room, 7 

bed, 2 dressing rooms, 
4 bathrooms. 


Seven bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, 
studio or music room. 
Courtyard with cloistered 
surround and lily pond. 
Central heating. Co.’s elec- 
tric light and power. Main 


Central heating and hot 
water available. 


water. Main electricity and 











main water. Main drainage. 
COTTAGE, 5 rooms and 
modern bathroom. Stables, 
Garages, etc. Lovely gar- 
dens, woodland. 


6% ACRES 


Freehold for Sale by Auction June 23 at Winchester House, Old Broad Street 
E.C.2, at 2.30 p.m. (unless sold previously). 
Particulars, etc., of the, Auctioneeis:; TURNE% LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, 


London, W.1. 





Garage and stabling, with 
5 rooms over. 
Delightful grounds of about 
18 ACRES with specimen 
trees, beautiful Italian gar- 
den, kitchen garden, or- 
chard aud woodland walks. 


VACANT POSSESSION. 


Sole Agents: TURNER 





Freehold for Sale by Auction June 23, 1948 (unless 
previously disposed of). 


Lorp & Ransom, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1! 
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Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


(Established 1778) 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 


West Halkin St., 


Westminster, 8.W.1 








SOMERSET. 7 MILES BATH 
FREEHOLD. 


IN LOTS. 

THE WOODBOROUGH AND CAMERTON ESTATE 
Comprising Ten excellent Farms, several Smallholdings, numerous lots of Accommo- 

dation land, 6 parcels of Woodland. Seventy-six Cottages. 
The whole extending to ABOUT 2,726 ACRES and producing a Gross Rental of 

about £4,800 per annum. 
Also 8 acres Leasehold Land and two Cottages at Writhlington. 
To be offered for Sale by Auction in 122 Lots (unless previously sold privately) 
at Bath on Thursday next at 12 o’clock noon. 
Particulars, with plan and conditions of sale (price 5/-) from the Solicitors: Messrs. 
TROWER, STILL & KEELING, 5, New Square, Gray’s Inn, London, W.C.2 (Tel.: Hol. 
3613), and A. F. B. THATCHER, Esq., Midsomer Norton, near Bath (Tel.: Midsomer 
Norton 3), or of the Auctioneers : Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, 130, Mount Street, 
London, W.1 (Tel.: Mayfair 0023-4) and 2, Upper King Street, Norwich, Norfolk 
(Tel.: Norwich 24289), or Messrs. GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above. 


SURREY HILLS 


17 miles from Hyde Park Corner. Full south aspect with good views over unspoilt 
countryside. Private entrance to public woods at rear. 
EXCELLENT HOUSE 
Beautifully fitted and completely modernised. Ten bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 recep- 
tion rooms. All main services. Double garage and outbuildings. 
9 ACRES. PRICE £10,000 FREEHOL 
Inspected and recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 
Tel.: Grosvenor 1553. (A.1054) 

















IN PERFECT SURROUNDINGS 
17 miles from London, 600 ft. up 


WITH CHARMING VIEWS 


Three reception rooms, 10 
principal bed., 4  baths., 
billiards room, 4 secondary 
bed., parquet floors, fitted 
basins. Main e.l., water 
and gas. Modern drainage. 


Central heating. Garages, 
stabling, cow stalls, ete. 


Three cottages. Charming 
grounds, useful meadow- 
land, in all about 16 acres. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD. ALL WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Details of Owner’s Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (1594) 




















SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


Regent 2481 





SOMERSET. BETWEEN GLASTONBURY AND 
YEOVIL 


Within the confines of a charming country town. 
SMALL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


Restored and modernised. 
In excellent condition and 
ready for immediate 
occupation 
Lounge hall, 2 reception 
rooms, 6 bed and dressing 
rooms, fitted basins, 2 






bathrooms. 
Central heating. Main 
services. 
Garage for 3 cars and out- 
buildings. 


Old - established gardens, 
good walled kitchen garden, 
io orchard. 


14% ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD £7,750 
Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: Regent 
2481. 


SUSSEX—-SURREY BORDERS. 


500 FEET ABOVE SEA 


Easy daily reach London; ailjoining golf course 
MODERN RESIDENCE FACING SOUTH ON SANDY SOIL 
Four bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms. 


Main services. 


Pretty garden % ACRE. 
F. L. MERCER & CO., as above 


£7,000 





ESSEX. FINE MINIATURE ESTATE. 30 ACRES 


Lovely country between Bishop's Stortford and Dunmow. 


2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. 
Old-world gardens, grass and arable land. 


PERIOD RESIDENCE, CAREFULLY MODERNISED PERFEC™ CONDITION 
Three reception, 7 bedrooms, 
Garage and stabling. Cottage. 


Electric light. 


’ 
F. L. MERCER & CO., as above 








GEORGIAN HOUSE IN NORTH WILTS TOWN 
In very attractive walied gardens of 1 Acre. 


Four bedrooms, 1 dressing room, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. 


Garages. 


All main services. 


Three cottages (let). £6,500 


Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., as above 

























ESTATE 
OFFICES 


BENTALLS 


KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES, SURREY 


Telephone : 
Kingston 1001 





BETWEEN LEATHERHEAD AND DORKING 


A RB RR 


ATTRACTIVE AND BEAUTIFULLY 
APPOINTED MANOR HOUSE 


of special interest to business, professional and family 
men, seeking a country residence accessible to London 
and the coast. 





« 















Approached by a carriage sweep, from a quiet tree- 
lined private road, the accommodation comprises:— 
Lounge hall, billiards room, and 3 other handsome 
and well appointed reception rooms, 5 attractive 
principal bedrooms and 3 secondary bedrooms and 







Recommended by the Sole Agents: BENTALLS, LTD. 













On high ground, near Box Hill, enjoying glorious views over unspoilt country, within 18 miles of London and 30 miles from the coast. 


a dressing room. Two bathrooms and compact and 


fully equipped domestic offices. 


CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 





The grounds are a special feature, being beautifully 
laid out and well timbered with fine matured fruit 
and other trees, terraced walks, lawns, flowering 
borders, fully productive kitchen garden and pasture, 
extending in all to about 4 ACRES 


FREEHOLD 


VACANT POSSESSION. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES 




















RESIDDER & CO.,77 South Audley St.,W.1 


‘Grosvenor 2861 Telegrams : ‘‘ Cornishmen, London.”’ 


SOMERSET. At the foot 
of the Mendips, outskirts 
village, 12 miles Bristol and 
Bath. This delightful 
17TH-CENTURY RESI- 
DENCE. Jacobean panelled 
hall, 4 reception, 2 bath- 
rooms, 7 bed and dressing 
rooms (3 h. and c.). Main 
electric light and water, cen- 
tral heating, telephone. Gar- 
ages for 6, stable, modern 
cowhouse, etc. Charming 
gardens, nicely timbered. 
HARD TENNIS COURT. 
Prolific walled kitchen and 
ruit garden, glasshouses, 
good pasture, little wood, 
5’, ACRES FREEHOLD. 
Inspected and recommended by TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (15,949) 











GREAT BARGAIN AT £5,850 


EST DEVON. 1} miles Tavistock, 600 ft. up. CHARMING RESIDENCE 

in good order and with carriage drive. Main electricity. Esse cooker. Telephone. 

Three reception, 2 bath., 5/9 bedrooms. Garage. Stables. GARDENER’S COTTAGE. 

Flower, rock and kitchen gardens. Vinery, etc. 2 ACRES.—TRESIDDER & (0., 77; 
South Audley Street, W.1. (7,587) 














WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. 


Reading 2920 & 4112. 





LOVELY INKPEN, NEAR NEWBURY, BERKS. 5,000 GQNS. 
Above the Kennet Valley, 400 ft. up. 


This charmingly 
Restored 16th-Century 
Cottage with beams and 
other features and rooms of 

good height. 


Hall, cloaks, 2 sitting rooms, 
kitchen, etc., 3 bedrooms, 
well-fitted modern  bath- 
room. Co.’s electricity and 
water. New drainage. 
Large garage, etc. Charm- 
ing little garden and pad- 
dock about 14 ACRES 
FREEHOLD 








HOUSE, high up with distant views. 


bath., good offices. Mains. 


ONE ACRE. FREEHOLD. Auction June next, unless sold privately mean- 
time. i 








Central heating. Aga. 


Details from Auctioneers, as above. 





URNT HOUSE, MID LAMBROOK, SOMERSET. A finely equipped MODERN 
Cloaks, 3 sitting, maid’s room, 5 bed., 2 
Built-in wardrobes. Garage, 
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5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





By order of Major-Gen. R. G. Feilden, C.B., C.B.E. 


For Sale by Auction (unless previously sold by private treaty) at The Crown Hotel, Market Place, Blackburn, on T 


10.30 a.m. and 2 p.m. each day. 


PERPETUAL CHIEF RENTS 


£5,004 PER ANNUM 





day and Wed day, June 22 and 23, 1948, at 


THE WITTON ESTATE, BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE 


secured On Freehold Dwelling House, Business Premises and Important Industrial Premises in the City of Blackburn, producing an income of 


Also Two Freehold Farms and a Freehold Dwelling House for Sale, at present Let. 
Solicitors: Messrs. NEISH, HOWELL & HALDANE, 47, Watling Street, E.C.4. 
Land Agent: MR. WILLIAM HOWARD, Witton Estate Office, Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. 


Particulars, Plans and Conditions of Sale (2/6) from the Auctioneers: Messrs. CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, London, W.1 (Grosvenor 3131, 2 lines). 





BERKSHIRE : NEAR WINDSOR 
GREAT PARK 


Bus service at drive gates. 25 miles from West End. 


Picturesque Tudor Style House on the edge of 
old-world village. 


Lounge hall, panelled drawing room, dining room, 
study, 6 principal bedrooms, 6 bathrooms, staff rooms. 


Modern offices. Esse cooker. All services. Garages. 
Converted barn with gallery. Cottage. Hard court. 
Gardens. Paddocks. 


ABOUT 7 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: CuRTIS & HENSON, as above. 








HAMPSHIRE 


Favourite district within easy reach of main line and electric 
trains. 


LOVELY GEORGIAN HOUSE 


In a village, set well back. 
bathrooms, 3 maids’ rooms, 3 reception rooms, good offices. 
Central heating. Garage and stabling. 
Attractive, easily run gardens and paddocks. 


Seven principal bedrooms, 3 


All conveniences. 


7 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 








Central 
9344/5/6/7 


AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Established 1799 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telegrams: 
‘Farebrother, London ”’ 


LAND AGENTS. 





“BURY HOUSE” 
BALDOCK, HERTS. 


In a quiet situation convenient for station and buses. 


EXCEPTIONALLY INTERESTING 
MEDIUM-SIZED 
PERIOD RESIDENCE 
FOUR PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, DRESSING 
ROOM, 2 SECONDARY BEDROOMS, 2 BATH- 


_ ROOMS, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, DOMESTIC 
OFFICES. 





CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN SERVICES. 


GARAGE. STABLING. COTTAGE. 


CHARMING WALLED GARDEN, 


IN ALL ABOUT \ ACRE 


Freehold for Sale by Auction at an early date. 


VACANT POSSESSION 


Solicitors: Messrs. LEWIS & LEWIS & GISBORNE 
& CO., 10, 11, and 12, Ely Place, Holborn, E.C.1. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS 
AND CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 








BIDWELL & SONS 





By direction of M. W. Wickham- Boynton, Esq. 


EAST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 
near BRIDLINGTON 
Driffield 7 miles, Hull 25 miles. 


THE FREEHOLD AND TITHE-FREE 
BARMSTON ESTATE 


Bounded on the east by Bridlington Bay and comprising 
12 QOOD MIXED FARMS exceptionally well equipped 
with substantial houses and farm buildings. 

11 COTTAGES AND VILLAGE PROPERTIES. 


Accommodation land. 


2,232 ACRES 
Let to established tenants and producing a gross rent roll of 
£3,695 a year and forming an attractive agricultural 
investment. 


Stonehills Gravel Pit. 


For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 28 Lots (unless 

previously sold as a whole by private treaty) at the 

Bell Hotel, Driffield, on Wednesd June 23, 1948, 
at 2.30 p.m. 


Illustrated particulars (price 3/-) available. 





vs 





By direction of Major General Allan Adair, C.B., D.S.O., 
C., J.P. 


M. 
SUFFOLK 


Bungay 2 miles, Harleston 3 miles, Beccles 7 miles, Diss 
11 miles, Norwich 17 miles. 


THE FLIXTON ESTATE 


21 FARMS well equipped with farm houses and buildings, 
Small holdings. A gravel pit and accommodation land. 
Woodland freeholds and considerable timber. 


Two fully licensed premises, The Black Swan Hotel, 
Homersfield, and The Buck Inn, Flixton. 
Residential properties. Numerous cottages. Village 
properties. 

2,970 ACRES 


Including the greater part of the attractive villages of 
Flixton and Homersfield. 


Producing a rent roll of £3,505 a year. 


For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 85 Lots (unless 

previously sold as a whole by private treaty) at the 

Corn Hall, Harileston, Norfolk, on Tuesday, July 13, 
1948, at 11 a.m. 


Illustrated particulars (price 5/-) available. 








By direction of Colonel the Lord Henniker. 


EAST SUFFOLK 


Near Eye, Debenham and Worlingworth. 


OUTLYING PORTIONS OF THE 
THORNHAM ESTATE 

37 FARMS. Yaxley Hall and grounds. 
Small holdings. Accommodation land. 

64 Cottages and village properties. 


Woodland freeholds. 


4,552 ACRES 


For Sale by Auction in 101 Lots (unless previously 

sold as a whole by private treaty) at the Crown and 

Anchor Hotel, Ipswich, on Tuesday, July 27, 1948, 
at 10.30 a.m. 


Illustrated particulars (price 5/-) in course of preparation. 


Apply the Auctioneers: Messrs. BIDWELL & SONS, Chartered Surveyors, 
Head Office: 2, King’s Parade, Cambridgs, and at Ipswich, Ely, and 49, St. James’s Street, London, W.1. 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


Grosvenor 
1441 





RURAL HERTS. 20 MILES LONDON 


In a delightful setting amidst unspoiled surroundings. 4 miles main line station, 
London. 


30 mins. 


A QUEEN ANNE 
HOUSE 
with later additions in 
keeping, in well-timbered 
parkland with long drive 
approach. 
Fifteen bed and dressing 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, 5 re- 
ception rooms. Main ser- 
vices. Central heating. 
Stables, garage, 2 cottages. 
Fine Lake of 7% acres 
affording excellent fishing. 
Valuable woodlands, pas- 
ture, etc 
Ideal property for Country 
Club, School or similar. 


For Sale with 77 or 55 ACRES 


Sole Agents: 


WILson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





SUSSEX. CHARMING [lé6th-CENTURY HOUSE 


Delightful rural situation adjoining well-known estate. Easy reach Haywards Heath. 
mdon 45 minutes. 


Well appointed and mod- 

ernised throughout. Hall 

and 2 attractive reception 

rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. 


South aspect. 


Picturesque barn with 
guest’s bedroom. Garage. 
Stabling for 3. 
Electric light. Main water. 
Central heating. Good 
drainage. Basins in bed- 
rooms. Choice garden, 
orchard and pxddovks. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £10,000 WITH ABOUT 9. ACRES 
Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents and Auctioneers : Witson & Co., 
23, Mount Street, W.1 





N. IRELAND. 


IN GOOD SPORTING COUNTRY 


Two miles from the county town of Omagh, Co. Tyrone. 


ATTRACTIVE 
GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Well equipped and in good 

order. Hall and 3 reception 

rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 


Good outbuildings and 


gardener’s cottage. 


Main electric light. Good 
water supply and drainage. 


Walled garden, grass and 
woodland, 


16 ACRES 


First-class salmon fishing available. 


FOR SALE, PRICE FREEHOLD 


Soie Agents: WILSON & Co. 23, Mount Strect, W.il 





SMALL STONE-BUILT COTSWOLD MANOR 
HOUSE 


Wonderful position 700 ft. up with glorious panoramic views. Easy reach of Cheltenham. 


Completely mode: nised and 
redecorated and now in 
perfect order. 


Three fine reception, 8 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main services, central heat- 
ing, Aga cooker, etc. 


Garage. 


Charming terraced gardens 
of 2 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £12,000. 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


Agents: WiLtson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








SUNNING 
BERK 


ILL, 


MRS. N. C. TUFNELL, eva 


ASCOT 818 
(3 lines) 





WINDLESHAM, SURREY 
DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE, MOSTLY GEORGIAN 


standing on high ground and commanding a distant view 
southwards over beautiful country. The garden is one of the 
most beautiful in the district. 


Twelve bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Co.’s 
services. Central heating. Garages. Stabling. 


TWO COTTAGES WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
6Y, ACRES. FREEHOLD 
Suitable for Private House, small School or Guest House. 
Apply: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. 





A SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY 


OWNER GOING ABROAD 
Under 20 miles from London. } mile from station, close to 
omnibus. route. 
A PERFECT LABOUR-SAVING HOME, VERY 
WELL BUILT AND IN EXCELLENT ORDER 


Six bed and dressing rooms, 3 modern bathrooms (2 tiled), 
2 large reception rooms. Central heating throughout. 
Co.’s electricity, power, gas and water. Main drainage. 
Double garage with large loft. Beautifi —" garden, 
including orchard and wild ga: 
3% ACRES. FREEHOLD £13,250, OR OFFER 
Very highly recommended by Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL. 





SUNNINGDALE 


Close to station and shops with charming outlook across 
meadowland. 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


Five bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
Central heating. All main services. 
Brick-built garage. Hard tennis court. 


1 ACRE of attractive garden. 
PRICE £6,500 
Apply: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. 


2 reception rooms. 








184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.W.3 


Kensington 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY o1se’s 





COLCHESTER 10, LONDON 50 MILES 
VALUABLE DAIRY FARM 553 ACRES, 
bounded by a river for nearly 1 mile. Good 


ng. 
GENT LEMAN’S SMALL RESIDENCE 
OF CHARACTER 
3 rec., 7 bed. (fitted basins), 2 baths. 
Central heating, electric light, excellent 
water. Modern drainage. 
Bailiff’s house, 9 cottages, 3 sets of bidgs. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSS. 
Sole Agents. 


LINCS. BARGAIN 





OXON 
Splendid Mixed Farm, 
QOOD FARMHOUSE 

3 rec., 4 bed., bath. Main elec. Excellent 

and extensive bldgs. Cottages. 
POSS. FREEHOLD ONLY £16,000 

BARGAIN 
Immediate inspection advised. 


£5,500 WITH 148 ACRES, DEVON 
BARGAIN 





Splendid Dairy and Mixed Farm, all in 
good heart. 


All fields watered by stream; plenty of 


SUSSEX. GREAT BARGAIN 
Must be sold at once 
Near Eastbourne. 150 ACRES 
BEAUTIFUL QUEEN ANNE 
RESIDENCE 
7 bed., 3 rec., bath. Main water, and elec. 
available. Excellent bidgs., 5 cottages. 
POSSESSION. FREEHOLD 
View at once. 


LISKEARD, CORNWALL 
Good Dairy and Mixe! Farm, 112 ACRES 
Ring fence. Stream watered on good road. 
Milk col ected. 

NICE OLD HOUSE modernised. Bath, 
etc., elec. Ample bldgs. Cottage. 
POSSESSION FREEHOLD (including 
crops) £8,000 





NORTHANTS 
Most excellent Tithe-free aoe and Corn 
Farm, around 400 ACRES 
All level in ring fence. Rich, friable, loamy 


BERKS. 1 HOUR LONDON 
Certainly one of the finest Farms on offer, 
capable of exceptional production and 

suitable market ga-den crops, etc. 


Compact Mixed Farm, 350 ACRES 
GOOD FARMHOUSE 
Excellent bldgs. Outgoings only £10 p.a. 
POSSESSION. FREEHOLD ONLY 
£30 PER ACRE. A REAL BARGAIN 





GOOD FARMHOUSE, 5 bed., 
cowhouse, tying 17. 
LOW OUTGOING. VIEW AT ONCE 
TO SECURE 


timber. 

modern ing’ large head of stock. 
POSSESS! 
FREEHOLD. 





soil, almost half arable, rest. pasture carry- 
Good farmhouse. 
6 bed., one bldgs., cottages. 

N MICHAELMAS 
ONLY £14,000 


Around 300 AC Level ring fence, 
Rich loam on greensand. Good house, 
bailiff’s house and several cottages; splendid 
ranges of buildings. Main electric, etc. 
POSSESSION. FREEHOLD £27,500 














41, BERKELEY SOQ. 
LONDON, W.1. Gro. 3056 


LOFTS & WARN ER 


and at ANWOVER, OXFORD 
MELTON MOWBRAY 





Suitable for use as a Nursing Home, School or similar 


institution 
SURREY 


Only 26 minutes by rail to Waterloo. 


In the best residential part of Weybridge, 4 mile from main 
line station and shops. 


DELIGHTFUL ARCHITECT DESIGNED 
RESIDENCE 
Comprising lounge hall, 3 reception, 4 principal, 8 secon- 
dary bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms (part of this 


accommodation could easily be let off as a separate 
maisonette. 


GARAGE. OUTBUILDINGS. TELEPHONE. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES, CENTRAL HEATING. 
Beautifully matured gardens and grounds, 


IN ALL ABOUT ONE ACRE AND A HALF 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
ON COMPLETION. 


EARLY INSPECTION ADVISABLE 


Apply: Lorrs & WARNER, a above. 
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Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.’’ 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 6341 
(10 lines) 





GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


In lovely wooded country near Cirencester. 


AN ENCHANTING WILLIAM AND MARY STONE MANOR HOUSE 
With original panelling, well appointed and in perfect condition. 

TR 4 

gl Three reception rooms, 

j 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
compact offices. Excellent 
servants’ maisonette, 4 
rooms, bathroom, quite 

‘self-contained. 


Electric light. Central heat- 

ing. Estate water supply. 

Sheltered gardens on south- 
ern slope. 


Paddock. Cottage. Bunga- 
low. Garage. Stabling. 








required for improvements and benefit of long lease 
at moderate rent. 


Recommended with confidence by Sole Agents: Messrs. JOHN D. Woop & Co., 
23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (70,348) 





YORKSHIRE—NORTH RIDING 
Between Helmsley (5 miles) and Malton (10 miles). York 18 miles. Lovely country 
overlooking Ryedale and the Howardian Hills. 
STONEGRAVE HOUSE. A MEDIUM/SMALL 18th-CENTURY HOUSE 
of quite special charm and distinction. 


With unusually good rooms, 
in a small hamlet with full 
south aspect from all main 
rooms; stone with pantiled 
roof. Electric light. Main 
water. Central heating 
throughout. Hall_ with 
cloakroom, 2 large sitting 
rooms (27 ft. x 15 ft. and 
24 ft. x 16 ft.), 6 first-floor 
bedrooms and 2 attics, 2 
bath. Garage. Stabling and 
accommodation for 2-3 cows. 
Four-roomed Bungalow- 
Cottage for gardener. 
Partly stone-walled garden 
on southern slope and good 
vegetable garden. 
4¥,-ACRE paddock bounded by trout stream. 
An exceptionally attractive small property in every way. For Sale by Auction 
at the Talbot Hotel, Malton, on Friday, June 25 (unless sold privately.) 
Illustrated sale particulars, when ready, price 1/-, o' the Auctioneers: JOHN D. 
Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.i. Mayfair 6241. Vendor’s 
Solicitors: Messrs. PEARSONS & WARD, Helmsley Can ‘at Malton and York). 








SUSSEX—In a Favourite Part 
74 miles from Haywards Heath. 9 miles from Horsham. 
Glorious views of the South Downs. 
The Freehold Residential and Sporting Property 
COLWOOD, BOLNEY 
Principal residence, very suitable for a School or Institution, 
contains 4 reception rooms, lounge hall, 12 bedrooms, 
6 ny ge nee 20 a ae offices. Almost entirely on 
two floors. water and electricity. Modern 
drainage. ‘GARA ES, , OUTBUILDINGS and GROUNDS 


r+) 
Also EXCELLENT SECONDARY RESIDENCE, con- 
taining 2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, luxurious bathroom, 
kitchen and s i snanes. poeagee 8 water and electricity. 
Cottage, outbu dings. d grounds of 10 acres. 
And an “ATTRAGTE E to Dae « of 5 rooms, bathroom and 


Ornamental lake Pee with ‘trout. Two grass fields. 
Numerous beautiful sites, ~~ lodge and cleared 
woodlan 


BETWEEN EXETER AND 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD 


Overlooking valley lof Teian, glorious views. 





WILTS—HANTS BORDERS 


Between Salisbury and Southampton. Whiteparish 1 mile, 
Salisbury 6 miles, Romsey 9 miles, Southampton 15 miles. 


BRICKWORTH PARK, WHITEPARISH 
Extending to about 83 ACRES Freehold. 


CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Exeter 7 miles. 


Containing 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
lounge. Central heating. Aga cooker. Ample water. 
Own electricity (main available). 


Garage. Stabling for 8. Lodge and bungalow. 
Licensed T.T. buildings with ties for 23 cows. 
Range of calf and bull boxes. 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 


Altogether about 143 ACRES, with Vacant Possession 
of the whole (except bungalow lodge). 
For Sale by Auction as a whole or in ven Lots 
(unless sold ath, on Wedn eS the Hayworthe Hotel, 
Haywards Heath, on esday, May 26, 1948, at 
—— 
Illustrated particulars Prove the Joint Auctioneers: JARVIS 
AND Co., Haywards Heath, Sussex; JOHN D. WooD & Co., 
23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 





A LOVELY MODERN a 
ARCHITECT-DESIGNED H 
3-4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 4 lhctieoenh. Central 
heating. Electric light. Excellent water supply. 
Secondary Residence: 2 reception, 3 bed drooms and bath. 
Garages. Outbuildings. Pleasant gardens, swimming pool. 
In all about CRES 
Agents: CHERRY & CHERRY, LTD., 14, Southernhay West, 
Exeter, and JOHN D. Woop & Co. (as above). 





For Sale by Auction (unless sold privately) by 

PHILLIPS & LANE, and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 

(acting in conjunction) at The Red Lion Hotel, 
Salisbury, on Thursday, June 3, 1948, at 3 p.m. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. PHILLIPS & LANE, 2 and 3, Bruns- 

wick Place, Southampton (Tel. 2421), and JOHN 3. Woop 

AND Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Tel.: 
Mayfair 6341). 








SALISBURY 
(Tel. 2491) 


WOOLLEY & WALLIS 


and at RINGWOOD 
& ROMSEY 





By order of The Rt. Hon. The Earl Nelson. 


THE HISTORIC TRAFALGAR ESTATE 


In the valley of the Christchurch Avon, 5 miles from Salisbury, 80 miles from London. 





* 


34 MILES OF FISHING AND EXCELLENT 


Illustrated particulars, £2; non-illustrated, 10/-. 


Solicitors: 
2, Old Burlington Street, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1 


3,414 ACRES 
14 CORN AND DAIRY FARMS. 


500 ACRES VALUABLE TIMBER. 


SHOOTING. 


AUCTION JUNE 2, 1948 


Messrs. YOUNG, JACKSON, BEARD & KING, 





BELRCH WALK 

















COTSWOLDS 


A Noted 
Elizabethan Residence 
CAPP MILL HOUSE, 

PAINSWICK 
Lying 300 ft. up ina sunny and 
sheltered position in beautiful 
country. 
Three rec., 6 bed. Main elec- 
tricity and water. Delightful 
grounds intersected by stream. 
Orcharding. Pasture land. 


3% ACRES 
Auction May 28, 1948 





“* VANDYKE,”’ 
AMBERLEY 


Occupying a sunny and sheltered 
position 400 ft. up and close to 
Minchinhampton Common and 
Golf Course. 
Two-three rec., conservatory. 
4-5  bed., attic boxrooms. 
Main electricity, water and gas, 
Very prett; one. a 
and stable. % Ai 


Auction May 28, pod 


DAVIS, CHAMPION & PAYNE 
STROUD, GLOS. 





Tel: 675/6 





Est. 1772. 





By direction of Lady Marguerite Bennett. 


WEALD OF KENT 


In the centre of the fruit-yrowing country. 
For Sale Freehold. “Amberfield,”’ Chart Sutton, Maidst 


This desirable residential property situate about 4 miles from Maidstone and under 2 miles 
from the pretty village of Sutton Valence. 
The house stands in grounds of approximately 12 ACRES (more or less), approached 
by a gravel drive some 300 ft. long. Soundly constructed of quarried Kentish stone 
with tiled gable roof, and is in an excellent structural and decorative condition. The 
accommodation comprises 11 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 spacious 
reception rooms, square 
lounge hall, compact domes- 
tic offices. Central heating. 
Own electricity plant. Co.’s 
water and gas. Septic tank 
drainage system. Garages 
for 2 cars. Loose boxes and 
stalls. Potting sheds. 
Heated greenhouses. Gar- 
dener’s cottage and chauf- 
feur’s annexe. 
The grounds are attrac- 
tively laid out and consist 
of ringed park land, orchard, 
full-size tennis lawn, bowl- 
ing green, etc. The whole forming a small and attractive residential estate. 
FOR Ss ALE BY PRIVATE TREATY, PRICE £13,500. Tenant’s fixtures, 
pa Br garden effects at a valuation. Vacant Possession on completion. 


Sole Agents: GARLAND*SMITH & CO., 100, Mount Street, London, W.1. 
Tel.: Grosvenor 3175-6. 
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FOX & SONS 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—-BRIGHTON—WORTHING 





SOUTHAMPTON 


ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.I.C.S8., F.A.1. 
T. BRIAN COX, F.R.I.C.8., A.A.I. 


BRIGHTON 
J. W. SYKES. A. KILVINGTON. 


BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.L.C.8., F.A.1. 
E. STODDART FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 
H. INSLEY FOX, F.R.1.C.S., F.A.1. 





Highly Important Sale of one of the Principal Private Residences in the whole of Bournemouth. By direction of the Executors of Sir Alexander Maclean, deceased. 


WEST CLIFF, BOURNEMOUTH 


y the finest position on the beautiful West Overcliff Drive an i + eee uninterrupted sea views in the south of England extending to the Isle of Wight 
arry 


The sumptuously appointed and incomparably situated 
Leasehold 


Occupying unquest 





MARINE RESIDENCE, “STRATHAVON,” 
WEST OVERCLIFF DRIVE 
(together with the excellent furniture). 
The splendidly equipped, centrally heated, accommodation 
comprises : 
Nine bedrooms (6 h. and c.), 4 Splendid dressing room, 
morning room (oak panelled), 3 bathrooms, 2 charming 
sun balconies, lounge hall, cloakroo 3 magnificent 
— tion rooms, excellent sun lounge, heated winter 
en, complete domestic offices including -—— 
Kitchen (tiled), also maids’ sitting room. Large heated 
greenhouse. Two splendid garages. Delightfully eed out 
grounds of about 
1 ACRE 
Lease expires November 11, 2011. Ground rent £47/3/- p.a. 
VACANT POSSESSION 
To be Sold by Auction on the premises on Tuesday, 
June 8, 1948, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold 
privately). 


Illustrated 4 <¥3" with conditions of sale may be obtained of the Solicitors: Messrs. BRISTOWS, COOKE & CARPMAEL, 1, Copthall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 





ctioneers: Messrs. 
Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth; 52, Poole Road, Westbourne, and Branch Offices; also at Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. 


B.—The property and contents will first be offered as one Lot and, if not sold, the property will then be offered separately. 





NEW FOREST 


Between Brockenhurst and Lymington. 16 miles Southampton, 17 miles Bournemouth. 
BOLDRE GRANGE ESTATE, BOLDRE, NEAR LYMINGTON 


Comprising :— Delightfully half-timbered entrance lodge. 


A VERY SUBSTANTIAL AND ATTRACTIVE 
NORMAN SHAW RESIDENCE 


Bungalow. Four other cottages. Small farm. 


Numerous areas of accommodation land from 2-15 acres. 
Containing 9 principal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms. Several areas of woodland. 


With about 15 ACRES Main electricity and water available. 
The whole extending to about 
156 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 
of the whole of the land. 


Very attractive bailiff’s cottage, farm buildings and 
walled-in kitchen garden suitable for conversion into 
a small residence. 





To be Sold by Auction‘at Brockenhurst on June 22, 1948 


Particulars and Conditions of Sale, price 2s. 6d., may be obtained of the Solicitors: COLIN MCCARRAHER, E aq. 3, College Place, London Road, Southampton; or of the Auctioneers : 
Messrs. Fox & Sons, 2 and 3, Gibbs Rd., Above Bar, Southampton; and at ournemouth, Brighton and Worthing. 





SOUTH DEVON 
9 miles from Totnes. 6 miles from Kingsbridge. 10 miles from Dartmouth. 
In the famous South Hams Country. 


THE WELL-KNOWN AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING 
ESTATE. THE CURTISKNOWLE ESTATE 
Compactly situate poem map the Totnes to Plymouth and the Kingsbridge-Modbury main 
oads, with Gara Bridge railway station adjoining. 
Comprising 9 Pn DAIRY AND STOCK-RAISING FARMS, yr excellent 
houses and adequate farm buildings and varying from 63 to 308 ACRES 
TWO SMALL HOLDINGS. EIGHT COTTAGES. pase tomtom LANDS. 
81 ACRES WELL-TIMBERED WOODLANDS AND ABOUT 158 ACRES OF 
OTHER WOODLANDS AND COVERTS. 
Over 2 miles of trout and salmon fishing in the celebrated River Avon. 
The whole extends to ar area of about 1,774 ACRES 
Vacant Possession of the diand tt. a small holding and of accom- 
modation pasture land, will be ‘given on completion of the purchase. 
To be Sold by Auction in 27 lots at the Seymour Hotel, Totnes, on Tuesday, 
May 25, 1948, at 2.30 o’clock (unless previously ‘sold privately). 


Solicitors: Messrs. Lacky & Sons, 17, Avenue Road, peunenseth, and Messrs. 
KELLOCK & CORNISH- BOWDEN, 8, High Street, Totnes, 8 . Devon. 

Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44- 52, Old Christchurch "Road, Bournemouth, 

and Messrs. MICHELMORE, LOVEY & Sons, Newton Abbot and Totnes, South Devon. 








DORSET 


About 4 miles from Warehain, 4 miles from Bere Regis, 16 miles from Bournemouth, 
13 miles from Dorchester. Main line stations at Wool and Wareham. 


THE FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 
THE HYDE ESTATE, NEAR WAREHAM 
Comprising :— 

THE VALUABLE AND COMMODIOUS MANSION HOUSE 
Two excellent Mixed Farms let and producing £185 per annum. 

Four unusual entrance lodges. Gardener’s cottage. A pair of cottages. A very 
attractive keeper’s cottage with land and fishing rights. Delightful modern bungalow. 
Excellent stabling block and walled-in garden with greenhouses and orchard. 
Several large areas of heathland. 

About 1} mile of valuable trout fishing on both banks of the River Trent. 
The whole estate extends to an area of about 
1,150 ACRES 
To be Sold by Auction as a whole or in lots at The Red Lion Hotel, Wareham, 
on Thursday, June 17, 1948, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold by private treaty). 
Vacant Possession of the Mansion House, several cottages and the majority 
of the land will be given on completion of the purchase. 


Solicitors: Messrs. HARRIS CHETHAM & CoO., 6, Stratford Place, London, W.1. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old ‘Christchurch Road, Bournemouth; 
2 and 3. Gibbs Road, Above Bar, Southampton, and at Brighton’ and Worthing. 














OF PARTICULAR INTEREST TO YACHTSMEN AND GOLFERS 


BOURNEMOUTH 


On_the borders of Canford Cliffs and Sandbanks. 


“SILVER SPRINGS,” 
SHORE ROAD, CANFORD CLIFFS 


A charming modern Freehold Residence enjoying 
panoramic views over Poole Harbour and Brownsea Island 
to the Purbeck Hills. Architect designed. Five bedrooms 
(all h. and c.), tiled bathroom, heated linen cupboard with 
electric immersion heater, 3 reception rooms with maple 
wood floors, well-fitted kitchen with domestic boiler, 
maid’s sitting room. All services. Central heating from 
gas boiler. ¥% ACRE with tennis lawn. Large brick garage. 


To be offered for Sale by Auction on Thursday 
June 10, 1948. 





Illustrated particulars may be obtained of the Solicitors: Messrs. J. W. MILLER & Son, Equity Chambers, High Street, Poole, and:thelAuctioneers: Messrs. Fox &_.Son, 52, Poole Road, 
Bournemouth West. (Tel.: Westbourne 63432 and 64665). 


Bournemouth 6300 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 
5 lines) (12 BRANCH OFFICES) 





Telegrams: 
“Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 


























ESTATE 


Kensington 1490 
Telegrams: 
“ Estate, Harrods, London” 


eee 
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HARRODS 


34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


14, 


1948 


965 
OFFICES 


Surrey Offices : 
° West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 





LEICESTERSHIRE 


Near Market Harborough. 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


c.4 


with hall, 3-4 reception rooms, 12-14 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
tooms, complete offices. 


Central heating. Electric light. Main drainage. 
Ample stabling. Garage. 
Four cottages. 


Delightful grounds, En-tous-cas tennis courts, 
kitchen garden, etc. 


IN ALL 6 ACRES 
ONLY £8,000 FREEHOLD 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION ° 


HARRODS LTD. Tek 34-36, Hans Crescent, ——_— 8.W.1 


lawns, 


FALLAPIT, NR. TOTNES, S. DEVON 


c.2 
SUITABLE HOTEL, one aie CLUB OR NURSING 


Cont at oayne oe only 4 Y% wniiee 





THE eaten Lge acy ceo onn —— WELL- 
N COUNTY 


Four ‘sauna , pr oromng 5 noo fine winter 
garden and squash court. 
Range heated glass. Two cottages. 
Small farmery. Magnificent gardens and grounds, rare 
trees and specimen shrubs, walled gardens, pasture. 


ABOUT 40 ACRES FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION 


For Sale privately, or Auction June 8 next (adjoining 
farm of 331 acres also available). 
Solicitors: Messrs. ROSSETTI & PEPPERCORN, Kingsbridge, 
evon. 
Auctioneers: HARRODS LrD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 
Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809). 


16 MILES;SOUTH OF TOWN c.1 


Superb position with magnificent views to Ranmore Common, 
Boz and Leith Hills. 


IMPOSING RESIDENCE * 


Suitable for private residence, hotel, school, etc. 


Central hall, 3 aeneptinn rooms, billiards room, 12 bedrooms, 
athrooms. 


Main ie Central heating. 
Excellent lodge. Garage (rooms over). 


Delightful terraced gardens and grounds with fine specimen 
trees, kitchen garden, small lake. 


ABOUT 6 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £15,000 


VACANT POSSESSION 


HARRODS LTD., 34- 36, Hans Crescent, peraeen 8.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. "Extn. 810). 





Kensington 1 1490. aztn, 806 
ASHDOWN FOREST c.2 
300 ft. up, on a southern slope with delightful views. Village 


4 mile, station 1 mile, two good towns 8 miles. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE COTTAGE 





Two reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Main water. 
Electric light plant. Independent hot water. 
Garage and outbuildings. 


Lovely gardens of about 1 ACRE 


FIELD OF 5 ACRES 
PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD 


Inspected and strongly recommended. 
Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans ee 8.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809). 





SUNNY SOUTH COAST 
Few minutes’ walk essential shops and the sea. 
MODERNISED THATCHED TUDOR 
COTTAGE 


c.2 





Three reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Main services. Garage. 


Garden of about 4 ACRE 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


VACANT POSSESSION 





I ted and recc nded by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, 
Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8. ‘gw. 1 a: Kensington 








WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
NORTH-WEST WILTS c.4 


Unusually charming Freehold Residential Property 
on outskirts of country town. 


PERIOD RESIDENCE 





Containing hall, cloaks, 4 reception, 5 prineipal bed., 2 
bath., 3 w.c.s, well-planned completely modernised 
domestic offices and excellent staff quarters. 


GOOD OUTBUILDINGS WITH GARAGING FOR 
TWO CARS. 


LL MAIN SERVICES. 

FIRST. CLASS SERVICE COTTAGE. 

Beautifully matured es and grounds with 2 paddocks, 
he whole about 

10 ACRES PRICE £9,900 
Or would be sold alternatively with 5 ACRES only. 
Particulars and photographs from the Joint Sole Agents: 
THOMPSON, NOAD & PHIPP, 39, Market Place, Chippenham 
(Tel.: Chippenham 2271/2), or HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans 
Crescent, we 7 8. 4 \ oe Kensington 1490. 

ain 6 


SURREY HEIGHTS c.5 
Commanding panoramic views, 30 mins. south of town 


MODERN DETACHED DOUBLE- 
FRONTED RESIDENCE 








Containing 2 


reception rooms, 
offices, etc. 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 


All main services. Garage. 
Attractive garden with lawn. lily pool. 


Well-stocked flower and kitchen gardens. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS i) 34- 36, Hans Crescent, ge 8.W.1 
(Ti : Kensington 1490. Extn. 8 28). 


FINE POSITION ADJOINING 
SURREY COMMON LAND c.3 


In a much sought ~~ neighbourhood and about 4 miles 
Leatherhead. 


Only about 30 mins. from Town. 
RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER IN THE 


QUEEN ANNE STYLE 





Lavishly fitted throughout. 

Four fine reception, 9-10 beds , 4 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Electric light. Main services. Cottage. 
Bungalow. 

Charming gardens and grounds which are a feature. 


Tennis and other lawns, wide herbaceous borders, kitchen 
garden, orchard, grass land, 


IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES 
FOR SALE 


Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents: HARRODS 

LtTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge. 8.W.1 (Tel.: 

Kensington 1490. Extn. 807), and West Byfleet, Surrey 
(Tel.: Byfleet 149). 


SUSSEX AND KENT BORDERS c.3 


Beautiful position on high ground, convenient to village and 
about 12 miles Tunbridge Wells. 


CHARMING COUNTRY PROPERTY 








Oak galleried hall, 
Main services. 


3 receptions, 9 beds., 5 bathrooms. 
Garages. Chauffeur’s quarters. 
Central heating. 
Shady gardens and grounds. 

Lawns, parklands, lake. 


IN ALL ABOUT 14 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





HarRkopDSs LTD. 34-36, Hans Crescent, Enicteeetten, 8.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 07). 
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m LEYTTERS THAT LIVE ™ 


Must auyu the 








go abroad? 





é Sl 





Well, very nearly all of them. British Nylon Spinners make 


a lot of nylon yarn, and will be making more as soon as their 





finds a better author But until the 


than Shakespeare 


“Have you got Roget’s “Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases’? It is the most wonder- 
ful machine for getting at words that you 
know but can’t think of at the moment. 
Even when you have only a notion of the idea 
itself, this precious volume will help you 
to define it. I wonder now how I ever did 
without it. If I had to choose between 
Shakespeare and Roget I would let Billy go.” 

(By permission of the owners of the copyright) 


° BRITAIN’S MOST 
DISTINGUISHED NOTEPAPER 


£5,000,000 Pontypool factory gets going. 
* 

BASILDON BOND — the 
favoured writing paper of 
today — has for many 
years been first choice of 
thousands of discriminat- 
ing people. Sometimes it 
may be difficult to get. But 
ask for it always; your 
luck may be in. 


export balance rights itself again the British-lion’s-share 
of nylon stockings must be sent abroad. Nylon is a good 
export — made in Britain from all-British materials — so 


can we grumble (much) when the stockings off our legs 





are genuinely helping to put our country on its feet? 











Nylon yarn is made in Britain by 
British Nylon Spinners, Ltd., Pontypool, Mon. 
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and Memorial Tablets 











THE WESTLAND CALLS 


THIS YEAR SEE YOUR 


OWN LAND 


Take a delightful MACBRAY NE 
Tour in this wonderful land o: 
mountain and glen—and make 
it a memorable holiday of your 
own choice—quiet and remote 
—or Golf, Tennis, Fishing (sea, 
loch and burn) , Boating, Bathing, 
Sailing on enchanted seas—the 
holiday land where all dreams 
come true. Scenery unsurpassed 
in Europe—where every cairn 
marks a stirring tale of other 
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The 


great 
unknown 


Month after month, year after year, cancer 
is taking its ghastly toll. One person in seven 
falls victim to its deadly powers. There must 
beacure. It must be found. Ceaseless research work is being carried out at the Royal Cancer 
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OBAN, MULL, STAFFA and 
1ONA, FORT WILLIAM and 
INVERNESS, SKYE, TIREE, 
LEWIS, HARRIS, the UISTS, 
BARRA, and many more. 


Write for Illustrated Folder E26 to : 
DAVID MACBRAYNE LTD. 


CLYDE HOUSE, 44, ROBERTSON ST., GLASGOW, C.2 


London Office: 227, REGENT STREET, W.I. 
Also accredited Tourist Agents. 








Hospital by brilliant scientists using the world’s finest equipment. Under the National 
Health Act, funds for general maintenance will be provided by the State : but it remains 
necessary to raise funds for Research and also for special amenities for patients and 
nurses. Please help this crusade against man’s deadliest enemy, by sending a gift to : 


THE 


ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL 


FULHAM ROAD, , 
LONDON, S.W.3 





Bankers : Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, W.C.2 
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Enquiries to: 


KINGSHILL WORKS 
GT. MISSENDEN, BUCKS 
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A POLICY ror PARENTS 


THE STANDARD 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS POLICY 


A PUBLIC SCHOOLS POLICY 
EFFECTED NOW WILL PROVIDE 


£40 A SCHOOL TERM 


FOR FIVE YEARS FROM THE DATE 
WHEN YOUR CHILD GOES TO SCHOOL 





SSS 


Te Devon Cathe Breeders Society Sale of Bulls Exeter 


In spite of the modern trend towards centralisation and uni- 
formity many of us still believe that local traditions count for a great 
deal in the conduct of business. We like to deal with local men who 
understand local problems and conditions, rather than with some 
remote authority, however well-intentioned. It is the knowledge of 
this deep-seated preference for familiar things and people that under- 
lies the development by Barclays Bank of their unique system of 
Local Head Offices, covering England and Wales. The Local Direc- 
tors of these Offices are well acquainted with the districts they serve: 
their experience is at the disposal of all customers of the Bank, 
whether their accounts are large or small, 





WRITE FOR PARTICULARS APPLICABLE 
TO YOUR OWN AGE AND REQUIREMENTS TO 
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= STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
ESTD. 1825. ASSETS: £54,000,000. 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


LONDON :3 ABCHURCH YARD, CANNON STREET, £.C4 
(Sa PALL MALL, S.W.! 

















SOUTHPORT 
FLOWER SHOW 


WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY & FRIDAY 
AUGUST 25th, 26th and 27th, 1948 
The Schedule of Competitive Classes for 


PLANTS, FLOWERS, FRUIT, 
VEGETABLES AND HONEY 





No 390 
FOOD SAFE 





ey a RUST PROOF 
Gardeners, is now available. 
FLY PROOF 


* 
APPLICATIONS FOR SPACE 
for Non-competitive Trade Exhibits in 
the Great Marquee, and for Rock and 
Water and Formal Gardens in the open, 
should be made to the Flower Show 
Secretary. 





Heavy Gauge Aluminium 

Two Refrigerator Type Shelves 
Stove Enamelied in Pastel Shades 
Sorbo Rubber Door Liner 











>, 
Oats: 


Copies of the Schedule and Entry Form and 

FORMS OF APPLICATION a = 

p for spece for Men-comneticive Trade Fixed Retail Selling oe only from Approved “ House Proud "’ distributors 
. 


Exhibits and Horticultural Sundries are 
apie obtainable, post free from z Pan) e is e 6 VERNONS INDUSTRIES LIVERPOOL 
The SEEN MALL 0k 5 —_— SHOW Plus Purchase Tax. ll MITED 


GREENHOUSE RESULTS ssi 
1) § from this SUPER CLOCHE 


Complete With 
all Glass 


Fully protects 
Tomatoes, _Vege- 
tables, Soft Fruits, 
on the garden, at 46 
all stages, in all 
weathers. a 
Greenhouse, but § 
far less cost. Can 
repay cost in first 


ae 
year. Popular sizes IMMEDIATE 


‘ 4 feet. 10 ins. high, DISPATCH — FOR QuIC KER 
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RDONIA 
BLADES 


SHAVES 












{ 6ft., or 8 ft. or 10 ft. : 

long. Other sizes, lower, taller, longer. Easy 
to erect and extend. Use as Span-Roof or as 
Lean-To. Also shelf-supports for seedlings or 
cuttings at same time as growing crops in 
, the ground. Easily portable. Robust steel 
construction. Lasts a lifetime. 


AND THIS WAS THEIR SHOE CREAM 


PROPERT’S 


Still unvivatled 
aaa ee halt 





For ILLUSTRATED BOOK- 
LET of all models of TACO 
SUPER CLOCHES, send 23d. 


in stamps to TACO, Dept. 
C.L.3, BURNLEY, vanes. 





TACo 


SUPER 
CLOCHE 



































For nearest stockist write: 
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STRELITZ 





LTD. 


Check and double-check 


Laeta Ramage’s shirt-waister 
in ‘‘ Moygashel”’ finished with a criss- 
crossed hem. 

‘SHAFTESBURY’ 
£8- 12+ 11 7 coupons 


Laeta Ramage has a ‘Clothes-Refresher’ 
service. See tie-on ticket for details. 


222 REGENT STREET: LONDON W.1 
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Miss Selina L. Baker is the daughter of Sir Randolf Baker, Bt., and Lady Baker, of Ranston, near 
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THE OLD FOLKS 


ERHAPS the most vital change taking 
P place to-day in what might be calied the 

human ecology of this country is the 
mounting proportion of old people. We are used 
to having this pointed out to us by statisticians 
engaged in computing future population levels, 
ot working out the cost of national insurance 
schemes. As a practical social problem the care 
of the aged and ageing increases in volume and 
urgency year by year, but has to take its place 
with other readjustments of our human society, 
and its adequate treatment is just as much 
subject as they are to the delays and restraints 
imposed by lack of resources and distraction of 
effort in turbulent times. This may sound an 
abstract and perhaps rather heartless approach 
to a side of life which touches all of us very 
nearly, but its problems and difficulties cannot 
be surmounted to-day merely by generous 
impulses and good works. Many of those 
problems and difficulties can be seen against 
to-day’s social background in the most instruc- 
tive Report of an enquiry at Wolverhampton 
just published by the Trustees of the Nuffield 
Foundation. The Report is largely concerned 
with such practical matters as the physical and 
mental state of old people living at home, and 
shows among other things that it would be most 
unfair to regard old people as merely a cause of 
trouble to the younger generation. The data in 
the text prove clearly that were those old people 
nursing their relatives or bringing up grand- 
children to go on strike, the community would 
find itself faced with a very big extra burden. 

The new pension provisions and those for 
National Assistance will, we all hope, make the 
financial aspects of old age much easier to 
handle, but it is obvious that much more than 
money has to be thought of. ‘‘ Institutional” 
life, as understood in the past, has long been 
condemned ; and almshouses, which go by many 
names and are designed for people of widely 
differing incomes and upbringing, are apt to 
have the fatal defect of cutting their residents 
off from the general community, and setting 
aside the “‘ growing old”’ as mere “‘ have beens.” 
Plans for hostels or residential houses for those 
who cannot live “at home” were announced 
recently by the Government, and sound intel- 
ligently and broadmindedly conceived, even 
though they will probably not take the place of 
the existing “institutions” for some time. 
Meanwhile, the Nuffield Report—or Dr. J. H. 
Sheldon, who is responsible for it—suggests, in 
place of the transfer of elderly invalids to 
permanent institutions, the provision of ‘‘short 
stay’’ hostels where they might be cared for 
while their relatives take a much needed 
holiday. The place of the family in the social 
biology of old age, says Dr. Sheldon, is funda- 
mental; and housing schemes should recognise 
this. 
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Although this experimental development of 
hostels for a temporary stay is strongly 
advocated in the Report as a means whereby 
family affection may be preserved, and at the 
same time the community may discharge its 
duty to those of its members who are carrying 
a disproportionate share of the burden of old 
age, the fact remains that the most urgent need 
is for more accommodation of the aged on 
a permanent basis. This gives local authorities 
who have rebuilding and housing schemes in 
contemplation a great opportunity and a definite 
responsibility to provide, within their limits, for 
the needs of the elderly. Many different types 
of such housing have been contemplated in the 
past with varying degrees of success. Those 
which have succeeded best are those which have 
made available what would seem most like home 
to the individual. One type of communal house 
or home provides each resident with a room of 
their own with their own belongings and privacy 
to receive visitors. This means common dining- 
and sitting-rooms and probably a nurse on the 
staff. It is obviously not necessary for the 
present that all such residences should be built 
for the purpose. There are many suitable houses 
which could be acquired and converted in areas 
where a local authority has no building scheme 
in hand. But all municipal building plans 
should henceforward include in every housing 
scheme a due proportion of housing suited to 
the old and elderly, and there is much oppor- 
tunity here for thoughtful arrangement. 


FAUX PAS 


ed set your careless foot full onmy primrose, 

The little volunteer that grew in the pathway 

Confident, careless—but you never noticed; 

My half-awakened heart took fright and straight- 
way 

Fled in disorder, clean past and beyond you 

Seeing flower-faces, dewy, silken-petalled 

Under your heel—you prating still of passion. 

Did I once nearly love you? Well, that’s settled. 


Mary HOoLpeEn. 


FARMERS’ TAXES 


HEN the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

proposed in his Budget speech that all 
farmers should be assessed for tax on their true 
incomes, and that this should be achieved by 
bringing everyone under Schedule D, he could 
not have realised how many small farmers 
would be affected and the amount of unneces- 
sary work which would be put on these men and 
on the tax offices. The best estimate the N.F.U. 
can make is that 250,000 farmers in the United 
Kingdom are assessed for tax under Schedule B, 
as the gross annual rental of their farms is not 
more than £100. Of these, it is reckoned that 
only about 40,000 have incomes that would 
render them liable to tax under Schedule D. In 
other words, the Chancellor’s original proposal 
would involve over 200,000 small farmers, most 
of them already overworked, in the task of 
keeping accounts when, in any case, they would 
not be liable to tax. “‘Figuring”’ is not usually 
the strong point of the small farmer or his wife, 
and they have more useful occupation for their 
time. The N.F.U. has suggested that the better 
way would be to reduce the Schedule B limit to 
£50 gross annual value, which would catch 
almost all those liable to tax, while sparing the 
others the burden of keeping unnecessary 
accounts and cluttering up the tax inspectors’ 
offices. This is surely commonsense. Indeed, it 
is surprising that the Chancellor did not seek 
fuller information from the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture or the N.F.U. before he made his Budget 
proposal. 


ROOK CONTROL 


HE Ministry of Agriculture’s recent order to 

County Agricultural Executive Committees 
about the destruction of rooks shows a disturb- 
ing vagueness and disregard of informed advice. 
Local committees have been instructed to 
compel occupiers of land to destroy 80 per cent. 
of their rooks in areas where, in the opinion of 
the Committees, there are so many rooks that 
they constitute a danger to crops, and, failing 
compliance, to undertake the work of destruc- 
tion themselves. Thus it is to be left to the local 
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committee to decide whether or not the number 
of rooks in a given district should be reduced, 
This might be excusable if there were no 
unbiased body of information available about 
the numbers and value or otherwise of rooks, 
though even then the figure of 80 per cent, 
(is it 80 per cent. of the adults or the young or 
both?) would call for justification. But the 
numbers and feeding habits of rooks have 
recently been thoroughly studied by the British 
Trust for Ornithology, which received a grant 
for the work from the Agricultural Research 
Council, acting on behalf of the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Commonsense therefore demands 
that any measures of control should take place 
only in the light of all the factors mentioned in 
the Trust’s Report. This recommends that, 
though rooks are probably harmful on balance, 
nothing should be done for the present to reduce 
their numbers. Certainly, no local measures of 
control should be undertaken without examina- 
tion of local facts and figures in the possession 
of the Trust, and these the Ministry has 
apparently not asked to see. Is this yet another 
example of the official ignoring of an officially 
inspired enquiry on which much time and money 
have been spent? 


ACADEMY HUMANISM 


HE gulf at this year’s Royal Academy 

exhibition has perceptibly widened between 
the Burlingtonian conception of art and that, 
for example, which drew such crowds to 
Millbank for van Gogh and Chagall. At the 
Academy the standard of technical craftsman- 
ship is high. There is brilliant realism (in Mr. 
Gunn’s and Mr. Merton’s portraits especially), 
much zestful enjoyment of life’s surroundings— 
Mr. Churchill’s fishpond at Chartwell is delight- 
ful—and plenty of genial human feeling. These 
social virtues are markedly absent from most 
art classified as modern without, however, 
diminishing apparently its attraction; on the 
contrary, unacademic art seems to exert a 
profound appeal for that very reason : because 
of its expressing an inhuman or superhuman 
intensity of feeling. This deepening schism 
between two scales of values is surely sympto- 
matic of a changing conception of civilisation. 
Academy values are those of renaissance 
humanism, attracting the healthy individualist 
by their seemliness and sanity. The ‘‘modern” 
make the most appeal to those who, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, have given up that ideal in 
quest of inner experience within a society aiming 
at collective rather than individual perfection— 
as was the medieval pattern. Perhaps, if this 
diagnosis is accurate, we should recognise that 
1939 saw the end of the great renaissance epoch; 
that then the humanist ideal ceased after four 
hundred years to be the dominant spirit of the 
age. 


STICKING TO IT 


HE undergraduate of to-day is still as often 

as not a veteran of the war and nearer 
thirty than twenty years old, an ideal age for 
a game-player. Even so it is a very rare 
achievement for one to win a national golf 
championship and we must go back to Cyril 
Tolley’s victory at Muirfield just after the first 
war to match Alan Helm’s in the English 
Championship at Little Aston. It must be called 
unexpected but it cannot greatly have surprised 
anyone when he watched his career in the 
Oxford side and so realised what a good and 
determined golfer he is. He cannot be called 
a stylish or graceful one, but he has a quality 
which is of the very essence of success—he 
keeps on hitting the ball. He keeps on, more- 
over, whether he is up or down, never relaxing 
when on the verge of victory nor weakening for 
a- moment when defeat seems to stare him in the 
face. He is one of the most resolute of golfers 
and seems to have the capacity of forcing the 
ball to go into the hole by sheer concentration 
and will power. To be six down at the tenth 
hole in the.morning, to have to hole a nasty 
putt to avoid seven down, and then at the 
tenth hole in the afternoon to be one up is a 
feat that speaks for itself. No doubt his oppo- 
nent gave him chances, for no such spurt is 
possible without them, but how few could thus 
have taken them ! 











THE SWEEP OF THE SHORE: 
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THE GOWER PENINSULA, 


G. Cory-Wright 
GLAMORGAN 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


HE long-delayed rain which fell during 
[tte last days of April put an end to the 
incessant heath and woodland fires that 
had been a feature of this spring in the south- 
west of England, and on May 2 the firemen of 
this district had their first opportunity for 
approximately eight weeks to attend Divine 
Service on Sunday. During the whole of March 
and April, although the fire squads may have 
had an occasional day off in the middle of 
the week, the sounding of the warning siren 
coincided with the pealing of the church bells 
for morning service on every Sunday. 
Normally a moorland fire does not do an 
appreciable amount of damage, since big and 
medium-sized trees suffer little owing to the 
rapid passage of the flames, which merely char 
the bark slightly, and Nature, with the help of 
the potash deposit, quickly makes good the 
gorse, heather, grass, seedling birches and 
firs that have been burnt. But this spring, 
owing to the unseasonable and lengthy drought; 
the peaty soil is dry to the depth of a foot or 
more, and deep-seated smouldering fires in it 
have destroyed the roots of everything, so that 
recovery will be a lengthy process. I have 
known the western end of the New Forest.and 
the heath lands of east Dorset for approximately 
forty years and it seems to me that there have 
been far more serious and wide-spreading fires 
during the last five or six years than ever before. 


* * 
* 


HE last fire of the recent droughty period, 

which according to custom occurred on a 
Sunday, provided an anxious time for the occu- 
pants of two thatched cottages which stand right 
on the verge of the heath and in close proximity 
to a belt of six-foot-high gorse well banked up 
with the accumulated dead bracken of many 
years. With a northerly wind approaching gale 
force, there was little hope of checking the fire 
itself, and the firemen therefore concentrated 
their hoses on the thatches of the two cottages, 


By 
Major C. 8. JARVIS 


it being one of those very rare and lucky occa- 
sions when an ample water supply was provided 
by an adjacent stream. The occupants of the 
two cottages stood by watching operations 
when the approaching fire reached the gorse 
patch and with a furious crackle shot flickering 
ted flames over the straw thatches, which, but 
for the soaking they had received, would 
undoubtedly have taken fire. 


* * 
* 


HUNDRED yards away and on the direct 

route of the conflagration there were some 
hundred or more occupants of other dwelling 
places who were also anxiously concerned about 
their immediate future, namely the sand-martins 
that from time immemorial have nested in the 
sheer.face of an ancient sandpit. Unless one 
happens to live in the vicinity of what the sand- 
martin considers is a suitable sandpit, this small 
bird normally attracts little attention, although 
in spring and summer it is here, there and every- 
where among the swallows and swifts over the 
rivers and water-meadows, and in the autumn 
it assembles in conspicuously great numbers on 
telephone wires when marshalling its forces for 
the southerly migration. This, incidentally, 
causes one to wonder how it arranged its 
organised assembly parade before the days of 
the telegraph and telephone. It must have been 
most difficult to get the various platoons 
properly dressed by the right when they were 
perched on the roofs of barns and houses. 

The sand-martins were evidently fully 
aware of the trouble in store for them (for 
both heather and gorse grow to the edge of the 
pit and hang over the sheer face of the excava- 
tion) since there were signs of panic among the 
hundreds flying in and out of the innumerable 
holes that lead to their nests. When the flames 


were approximately twenty yards from the pit 
the O.C. sand-martins, seeing that the situation 
was hopeless, apparently gave the order to 
evacuate the position, and the whole flight rose 
high intotheairand disappeared. A few moments 
later the fire roared up to the edge of the pit, 
burning the accumulated growths of years in a 
few minutes. I visited the sandpit that evening 
to see if the birds had returned after the fire, 
but there was not a sign of them. When they 
were still absent from their quarters the follow- 
ing afternoon, I began to fear that they had 
deserted their ancient nesting site for all time, 
but as I stood there the first flight of birds 
suddenly appeared on the scene, and in five 
minutes or less the whole population were once 
again going about their ordinary family affairs. 


ol * 
* 


J Spe pe > tee at which I am arriving, 
and which presumably is not by any means 
original, is that every grower of apples, plums 
and cherries should also be a bee-keeper on a 
small scale if he wishes to produce satisfactory 
crops of fruit. We cannot all be successful hive 
manipulators, of course, since a bee-keeper is 
born and not made, but even if, owing to our 
gross mismanagement of the hive and its occu- 
pants, we obtained combs in the autumn filled 
with honey and grubs alternately, and one queen 
after another went off in disgust with the 
majority of the hive’s best workers in search of 
someone who could organise things a bit better, 
we should still obtain the invaluable services of 
some bees at a time when they are most essential. 
In my small orchard and garden at the time 
of writing the plums are in full bloom, the 
cherries are a riot of pink and white, shy quinces 
are producing luscious-looking flowers, and 
some of the early apples are on the point of 
bursting into a really stupendous blaze of 
blossom, but there is hardly a bee on the 
place and no essential work is being performed. 
A neighbour of mine who lives a short half- 
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mile away, and who is a most knowledgeable 
bee-keeper, has a matter of fifty hives crowded 
into a smallholding of less than an acre, but 
half a mile is just too far away for bees in the 
spring. It is not until the weather becomes 
more certain and the nights less cold that the 
honey-seekers invade my garden in their 
thousands. Out of the kindness of my heart I 
have called his attention to the congested state 
of the hives on his land, which hamper his garden 
work, and have generously: offered him accommo- 
dation for half a dozen of them in a corner of my 
orchard, but I am afraid he has seen through my 
altruistic offer and is unwilling to put himself to 
a lot of additional work in order for his bees to 
fertilise my fruit trees for nothing. 


* * 
* 


EAR after year in these Notes I have 

bewailed the shortage of bumble bees, 
which are worth considerably more than their 
weight in gold in March and April, but no 
Country Lire reader has yet suggested what 
steps one can take to increase their steadily 
falling population, and I am quite sure they are 
far fewer in number than they were in other 
days. I have discovered that the new order 
about the direction of labour to essential indus- 
try does not work any more successfully with 
bumble bees than it does with barrow-boy 
spivs and drones, since, after noticing that not 
a single insect had visited my flowering broad 
beans, which were crying out for attention, I 
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discovered a particularly fine and extremely 
hard-working bumble bee wasting its time on 
some polyanthus blooms on the rockery. I 
caught it in a butterfly net, and, carrying it 
down to the vegetable garden, released it again 
amid the white, sweet-scented blossoms of the 
beans thinking it would be extremely grate- 
ful to me for putting it on to a good thing; but 
not a bit of it! With a furious buzz it shot into 
the air like a rocket and, so far as I could see, 
broke yet another record for the 100-kilometre 
close circuit speed test. Actually I was not very 
surprised at this, since the slightest hint of 
labour direction with ordinary human beings in 
this part of the world sends the subject of the 
action hareing right out of the county, and 
probably out of the country as well. 
* + 


FRIEND of mine has suffered what is at 

the present time an irreparable loss. At 
the conclusion of an evening’s hard work on his 
potato patch, something in the bird world dis- 
tracted his attention, and he went back to the 
house leaving his garden fork standing upright 
in the soil and advertising its position. It is 
hardly necessary to add that one of the many 
light-fingered who suffer from what psychiatrists 
call possessive neurosis saw it on his way up the 
lane, and that is the end of the first chapter of 
the story. The second part of the tragedy is 
that in his effort to replace the tool my friend has 
combed out all the local ironmongers’ shops and 
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has even made a visit to London, but has beep 
told everywhere that the garden fork is not con- 
sidered a really essential tool, and that it cannot 
be supplied at the present time. The spade is 
regarded as being quite sufficient and equal to 
any work that the fork can do. 


A few weeks ago I stated that the recent 
shortage of potatoes in this country might 
be due to the subsidy paid on the crop 
and the resulting low price given to growers, 
but if a considerable number of gardeners 
were compelled to dig their potatoes with 
spades last autumn this must have caused a 
number of casualties among the tubers. On rare 
occasions when, through laziness and a dis. 
inclination to walk as far as the tool shed, I have 
raised a root of this vegetable with a spade | 
have invariably cut the finest specimen in half 
and have usually damaged two others. There 
may be a few people who possess exceptional 
powers which enable them to know the exact 
location of a root of potatoes before they make 
the fatal thrust downwards, but I think the 
average gardener’s experience with the spade is 
approximately the same as mine. I suppose a 
town-bred controller of industry might obtain 
the idea that a garden fork is a non-essential 
luxury, but if it were put to a vote of country. 
men, and gardeners and farmers had to decide 
which of the two tools they would discard, | 
think the unanimous opinion would be that the 
spade should go and the fork remain. 


BIRDS ON THE WING 


Written and Illustrated by HUGO H. SCHRODER 


EW, if any, branches of the study of birds 
Fe as fascinating as watching and photo- 

graphing birds on the wing. To the sheer 
delight one feels at the sight of birds displaying 
their powers of flight must be added the instruc- 
tion to be gained from close observation of them. 
Too often the most spectacular performances take 
place out of range of the camera, but during the 
many hours I have spent watching and photo- 
graphing birds on the wing I have been lucky 


1.—WHITE PELICANS TAKING 


enough to record more than a few remarkable 
sights. 

Much of my bird photography has been 
done in Florida, and few sights are more spec- 
tacular there than that of the pelicans at 
Mosquito Lagoon. Hundreds of white pelicans 
come from their nesting-grounds perhaps 2,000 
miles distant to spend the winter months on 
Brevard Island, which lies in the lagoon. This 
island is used by brown pelicans as a nesting- 


ground : several thousand of them place their 
bulky nests in the mangrove trees. 

After landing on the island, I managed to 
remain hidden behind the trees until I was near 
an open shoreline where numerous white peli- 
cans were gathered near the water’s edge. When 
I came out into the open, the huge white birds 
took flight, giving me an unusual opportunity to 
photograph them in their contrasting white and 
black plumage (Fig. 1). 
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FLIGHT FROM AN ISLAND IN A FLORIDA LAGOON 
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2—A BROWN PELICAN ABOUT TO LAND AT A NESTING COLONY IN A MANGROVE SWAMP ON THE ISLAND. 


Even though I remained hidden under the 
mangroves for several hours in the hope of 
securing pictures of them as they returned to 
the island, I was disappointed. The flock landed 
on Mosquito Lagoon, where they demonstrated 
how they forage for their food. After satisfying 
their hunger they took to the air, soaring in wide 
circles as they ascended higher and higher, 
flashing their black and white wing feathers 
until they were almost out of sight. Frequently 
they were visible only when the sun caught 
their wings as they circled. This aerial display 
was terminated when the entire flock moved 
northward high over the lagoon, instead of 
returning to Brevard Island. 

The flight of the brown pelican, which is 
resident along the Atlantic coast from the 
Carolinas to Florida and westward along the 
Gulf of Mexico, is quite different from that of the 


(Right) 3—WHITE PELICANS IN FLIGHT 


white pelican. Individual birds and groups of 
varying sizes fly thirty to fifty feet up over the 
coastal shores, or swing out over the water, 
barely skimming the surface with their long 
wings. Alternately flapping or gliding, they 
wander many miles from their nest colony or 
winter roosts. 

The most spectacular performance of the 
brown pelican is its dive into the sea when it 
sights a fish. Flying over the water at a height 
of twenty or more feet, it suddenly points its 
huge beak downward and heads for the water, 
disappears beneath the surface to gobble up its 
prey, and then emerges and takes off in search 
of another fish (Figs. 4 and 5). 

This manoeuvre is a most spectacular per- 
formance, interesting to watch yet extremely 
difficult to photograph successfully. I have seen 
thousands of these birds performing their power 


dives into the sea, yet on only one occasion was 
I able to secure photographs at close enough 
range for them to be successful. The birds dive 
into deep water at a considerable distance off- 
shore, usually well out of camera range. 

Gulls of various species frequently become 
quite tame where they are fed, thus allowing 
close-up photographs of them in flight to be 
secured as they hover overhead, or dart through 
the air in pursuit of food thrown to them. Their 
manceuvrability is amazing, and is much too 
rapid to be accurately observed by the eyes. I 
have taken numerous close-up photographs of 
gulls in flight at 1/1000th second and all too 
frequently they showed badly blurred wings. 
Sometimes one wing would be sharp and 
the other fuzzy, which shows that the move- 
ment of one wing is different from that of 
the other. I have secured pictures proving 


4.—A BROWN PELICAN DIVING HEADLONG INTO THE SEA IN PURSUIT OF A FISH, AND (right) 5—RISING FROM THE 
WATER AFTER COMING UP FROM THE DIVE 
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6.—BLACK SKIMMERS FLIGHTING ALONG THE FLORIDA COAST 


that a gull can “back up”’ while on the wing. 
Flying mallards taken at fairly close range 
at 1/1000th second usually showed badly blurred 
wings. Their wing movement as they take off, 
or as they fly past at close range, is much 
too rapid to record successfully at the high- 
est speed of the focal plane shutter on the 
cameras I use. 

Turkey vultures lazily gliding low over the 
tree-tops are easy to photograph. These ugly- 
looking birds appear to be unusually clumsy as 
they take flight, but as soon as they gain suffi- 
cient altitude to take advantage of the air 


currents, they demonstrate their mastery of the 
air by leisurely gliding on wide-spread wings. 
By merely tilting their long wings they glide for 
long periods without ever having to flap them. 
The black vulture’s wings are not so well 
adapted for sustained gliding flight; it is neces- 
sary for them to flap occasionally in order to 
maintain sufficient elevation. 

American egrets have long been one of my 
favourite subjects for photography. Their 
snowy whiteness, and the plumes they wear 
during the nesting season, make them most 
interesting birds to photograph or just to look at. 


Some of my photographs of egrets in flight show 
the grace and beauty of this long-necked, long- 
legged bird (Fig. 7) but others have captured it 
in rather awkward positions. 

Since becoming interested in recording bird 
flight with the camera, I have found the study 
of birds on the wing to be much more interesting 
than it formerly was. The problems of the sub- 
ject can be better understood from the study of 
photographs, and even more so from that of 
slow-motion pietures, and I would strongly 
recommend anyone interested in watching birds 
to take a camera with him on his expeditions, 
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(Left) 7—BEAUTY AND GRACE: AN AMERICAN EGRET 
ALIGHTING IN ITS ROOKERY. 8.—A ROSEATE SPOONBILL 
HEADING FOR HOME 
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1.—DRESSING A SPELL, one of the strips of oak used vertically in the weaving of a swill. 


known as taws. 


to choose a handicraft by which to earn his 

living, he would choose the _ swiller’s. 
To-day, however, this craft is out of favour and 
in danger of disappearing. In the Furness dis- 
trict of Lancashire, which has long been its 
centre, the youngest craftsmen are in their 
middle thirties and no apprentices are coming 
forward. 

The swill, a basket made of interwoven oak 
strips, is used in several industries, each of 
which prefers a certain size or shape. Farmers, 
who are the swillers’ biggest customers, buy the 
22-inch size for potato lifting; the cockler wants 
one that will carry a third of a hundredweight 
of cockles, neither more nor less; herring girls 
and ships’ colliers require the 20-inch; the 
36-inch goes to the cotton mills for bobbins and 
waste; and the 28-inch, kidney shape, is used for 
seed hopping. 

Swill-making provides the creative satis- 
faction of all handicrafts, perhaps even more 
than some, because the swiller has the advantage 
of starting with the raw material (oak, ash and 
hazel straight from the woodcutter), and of 
himself taking it through every process required 
to make the finished article. 

Boles of oak are sawn by hand into suitable 


Jive RUSKIN once declared that if he had 


4.—SETTING A SPELL. The spells are set 


into slits in the bool and the taws are then 
woven into the spells 
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THE SWILLER’S CRAFT 
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3.—TRIMMING A BOOL ON A DEVICE 
KNOWN AS A MARE 


lengths and then split by means of a wooden 
knocker and a lath axe which looks rather like a 
giant’s cut-throat razor. The strips so obtained, 
triangular in section, are boiled in a vat to make 
them pliable and then riven while hot into flat 
strips,. either taws to run the length of the 
basket, or spells, which are shorter and cross the 
taws. 

Usually each man spends 
one day of each week pre- 
paring the oak up to this 
stage and also boiling the 
ash or hazel saplings, which 
he bends while hot on a 
Heath Robinson contrap- 
tion of cranks, pulleys and 
variously shaped wooden 
wheels to form the rim and 
handles of the basket (Fig. 
2). Having done this, he 
spends the rest of the week 
trimming and weaving. 


The hardest part of the 
job physically is the trim- 
ming, or dressing, of the 
taws and spells. Each is held 
by the left hand and pared 
with a knife 
leather, a pad of old boot 
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The narrower strips used longitudinally are 


(Right) 2—SHAPING A BOOL. Slips of ash or hazel are used for making the rims and handles of swills 


leather tied above the swiller’s right knee (Fig. 
1). This involves a considerable strain on the 
abdominal muscles and accounts for the swil- 
ler’s insistence on a light mid-day meal. 

The bools or rims are trimmed on the mare, 
a device which enables the swiller, sitting astride 
it, to grip the bool in a wooden clamp operated 
by his left foot and to have both hands free for 
wielding the two-hander knife (Fig. 3). 

Everything is then ready for the weaving. 
The spells are first set into slits made in the bool 
with a bodkin (Fig. 4), and then the taws are 
woven into the spells. The process of setting 
and weaving one basket takes a first-class 
worker about 35 to 40 minutes. 

If the swill-maker wearies of working to 
patterns exactly prescribed for him by long 
usage, he can for a change give vent to his indi- 
viduality by designing and producing log, 
flower, paper and other baskets for a hungry 
domestic market. 

Why, then, is the craft out of favour? 
Firstly because, rural industries being small, the 
young entrant is working alone among his elders, 
whereas he would rather be among a crowd of 
his contemporaries in a town factory. Secondly, 
because five years of apprenticeship leading to a 
skilled man’s £6 or £7 for a 48-hour week is not 
sufficiently attractive to-day, when immediate 
spending power is valued more highly than the 
possession of a craft. 

Swill-making is not the only disappearing 
craft, but for the product of most of the others 
there is already a mass-produced substitute. 
For the swill, hand-made to fit certain specialised 
requirements, there is as yet no satisfactory 
alternative. 

The photographs illustrating this article are 
by G. Malcolm Snaith. 
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on the knee 5.—FINISHED PRODUCTS AND RAW MATERIAL OF THE 


SWILLER’S CRAFT 
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COLLECTORS’ 
QUESTIONS 


PORTRAIT OF A COUNTRY HOUSE 
From the Hon. Sherman Stonor. 


I. HAVE an old painting of Stonor, which I 


am most anxious to date, and I should also 

like to have your opinion on the approximate 
date of the building, which is obviously consider- 
ably earlier than the picture. My own uninformed 
idea is that the house as shown is late Eliza- 
bethan, but I have always thought that the picture 
could be as early as 1680. On the other hand, all 
our records and account books seem to make this 
impossible, and I have always thought that the 
coach in the picture was of a later date, but the 
costume and livery seem to be about right for the 
last quarter of the 17th century. My ancestor 
was not allowed to keep more than one horse 
owing to the laws against Catholics. On a search 
being made about 1700 he was found to be in 
possession of an old hunter, which as an act of 
charity he was allowed to keep for the sake of his 
health! However, the account books show 
numerous entries for harness and saddlery from 
about 1717 onwards. If the picture was painted 
as late as 1720, which is possible judging by the 
frame, then it does away with my idea that the 
existing windows were put in about 1710.— 
SHERMAN STONOR, Stonor Park, Henley-on- 
Thames. 

The house as shown in the painting appears 
to date about 1580-1600. The picture itself 
would appear to have been painted in the first 
twenty years of the 18th century. The coach is 
of that period rather than 1680, and we do not 
consider that the costume and livery shown dis- 
agree with the date suggested. Taking into con- 
sideration the facts revealed by the account 
books, a date about 1720 seems likeliest. 


“TO ALL CRACK SHOTS” 


In your issue of August 2, 1946, you 
published a reproduction of a steel engraving 
under the heading “‘To All Crack Shots.” I 
enclose a photograph of a needlework picture in 
my possession of the same subject. It is inter- 
esting to note that “‘ducks”’ in flight (not par- 
tridges) are shown in my needlework picture 
whereas they are missing in James Stubbs’s steel 
engraving. I do not know who made my needle- 
work picture, which is finely executed, but I am 
wondering if there are any similar ones in 
existence and whether the birds in flight appear 
in the original painting. Also could you give the 
name of the artist of the latter ?—T. E. R. Harris, 
King’s Hill House, Hurst Green, Sussex. 





NEEDLEWORK PICTURE AFTER THE PAINTING BY R. W. BUSS 


THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER 
See question: “To All Crack Shots” 
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NEWCASTLE MUG, circa 1800. In _ the 
centre of the mariner’s compass is a portrait 
of the Prince of Wales, but the eastward- 
pointing feather remains unexplained 
See question: The Compass and the Feather 


The steel engraving 
by James Stubbs en- 
titled The First of Sep- 
tember and dedicated 
“To All Crack Shots”’ 
made it possible to 
identify the _ original 
painting, which is at 
Hall Place, West Meon, 
and was reproduced in 
Country LirE, May 19, 
1944. The artist was 
Robert William Buss 
(1804-75). The First of 
September was one of his 
most popular paintings, 
and it is interesting to 
find that it was made 
the subject of a needle- 
work picture. The birds 
in flight are an ‘‘em- 
broidery ” of the needle- 
worker and do not ap- 
pear in the original, nor, 
as Our correspondent 
» notes, in the engraving 
by James Stubbs. 


AN EARLY 18th-CENTURY PAINTING 
OF STONOR PARK 


See question: Portrait of a Country House 


THE COMPASS AND THE FEATHER 


I have a Newcastle mug, with a frog inside 
for the benefit of the nervous drinker. On the 
outside is a mariner’s compass, with the north 
marked by a plume of ostrich feathers. Pre- 
sumably the head and shoulders in the centre 
medallion in Court dress and powdered wig is a 
Prince of Wales. The east is marked by a single 
ostrich plume, but not the south or west. Could 
this be a hint to Frederick, Prince of Wales to 
go back to Hanover ? Or what is the explanation ? 
Why should the East be specially marked ?— 
W. K. ScupaMoRE, Ansley, Malling Hill, 
Lewes, Sussex. 

We cannot explain the symbolism of the 
mariners’ compass with ostrich feathers marking 
the north and east points. It is, however, 
relevant to remark that frog mugs began to be 
made little, if at all, before 1800, that the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne potteries were established 
only towards the end of the 18th century, and 
that at that time the Jacobite cause had fallen 
so far into abeyance that pottery vessels for 
common use such as frog mugs would be unlikely 
to be decorated with Jacobite emblems or 
allusions. The portrait in the medallion is not 
of Frederick, Prince of Wales, who died in 1751, 
but of George, Prince of Wales, afterwards 
King George IV. Any Jacobite allusion seems 
to be out of the question. 


THE VENTRILOQUIST’S ACT 

I recently acquired an oil painting of which 
I am enclosing a photograph. It would appear 
that the main figure is not “‘live” but a doll and 
that the smaller figure (with jester’s hood?) is 
holding it up. It came from a farming family 
called Palmer and a local very old man says that 
he remembers it 70 years ago and that the owner 
(Mr. Palmer) said that it was his great-great- 
grandfather. Could this be a ventriloquist act 
of the time of James II and the dummy a likeness 
of Monmouth? The coat of the doll is a pinkish 
brown.—R. G. RivigRE (Major), The Oak 
Cottage, Bedingfield, Eye, Suffolk. 

We agree with our correspondent’s sugges- 
tion that the painting may be of a ventriloquist 
and dummy, but the wig and costume are some 
twenty years later than James II’s reign, and 
the figure is certainly not Monmouth. There 
may be a satirical intention, and it is possible 
that the ventriloquist’s act concerned the Old 
Pretender, about the time of the ’15 rising, in 
which case “‘ pretender’’ would be implied in the 
most literal sense. It is recorded that when the 
Chevalier de St. George established his court at 
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Scone, many of his followers were distressed by his lack of personality and 
unimpressive appearance, and some wondered whether he had a voice at all. 
The dummy, it should be added, bears no resemblance to portraits of the Old 
Pretender, but it is improbable that portraits would be available on which 
to modela likeness. The wig is of a type worn a few years earlier than 1715. 
An alternative suggestion is of a satire on the Duke of Marlborough and 
his Duchess, which would account more easily for the ventriloquist being 
dressed as a woman. 


AN UNIDENTIFIED PORTRAIT 
From the Earl of Bradford 


I enclose a photograph of an oil painting on wood, 10 ins. by 7} ins., 
depicting a lady working at a frame of tapestry, in the hope that some of 
our readers may be able to identify it and suggest the name of the artist. 
—BRADFORD, Weston Park, Shifnal, Shropshire. 
The  approxi- 
mate date of this 
_ portrait would ap- 
pear to be about 
1780-90, and _ the 
provenance Central 
European. If 
Vienna was the 
place of origin, it 
may have been 
painted by August 
Friedrich Oelen- 
hainz (1749-1804), 
an artist who fav- 
oured the large- 
sized miniature. We 
are unable to identi- 
fy the sitter. 


AN 
18th-CENTURY 
AMATEUR 
ARTIST 


I possess an oil 
painting on canvas 
about 36 ins. by 42 
ins. The scene, I 
should say, is some- 
where in Italy and 
shows three rather 
large old fishing 
boats returning to 
port at dusk. There 
are some men hauling in ropes from rocks at the water’s edge in the fore- 
ground, and on the left a fairly steep rock face, on which are two classical 
remains, leads down to the shore. There is a wonderful “‘Turneresque” 
golden yellow sunset merging into a lovely pinkish hue and then into an 
evening blue at the top of the picture. The painting is signed J. Leigh 
and dated A.D. 1760. Can you tell me if anything is known of the artist 
or his work ?—D. L. R. WAInwRIGHT, Summerleaze, Shepton Mallet, 
Somerset. 





VENTRILOQUIST WITH PUPPET. AN EARLY 
18th-CENTURY PAINTING PROBABLY WITH 
A SATIRICAL INTENTION 
See question: The Ventriloquist’s Act (page 976) 





See question: Real or Imaginary? 





A VILLAGE SCENE, BY GEORGE DODGSON 
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A LARGE-SIZED MINIATURE PORTRAIT OF A LADY AT A 
FRAME OF TAPESTRY, circa 1790 
See question: An Unidentified Portrait 


Our correspondent’s picture is by Jared Leigh (1724-69), an 
amateur artist. He was a proctor in Doctors Commons and had 
rooms in Wardrobe Court. He exhibited 23 pictures at the Free 
Society of Artists between 1761 and 1767, chiefly sea-pieces and 
landscapes, his subjects ranging from the Mediterranean to South 
Africa. As a seascape painter he was well thought of. He is 
represented at the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich. Leigh 
was buried in the church of St. Andrew by the Wardrobe. One of 
his daughters married Francis Wheatley, R.A. 


REAL OR IMAGINARY ? 


I should be grateful if you could identify the village scene 
portrayed in a drawing by G. Dodgson, a photograph of which I 


enclose. 


The date of the drawing is presumably about 1850.—J. G. 
E tis, London, W.1. 


We doubt whether this is 
anything but animaginary vil- 
lage scene. The architecture 
of the romantic-looking inn is 
improbable and the church 
does not appear to be an au- 
thentic medizval building. On 
the left a theatrical perform- 
ance is taking place on a raised 
stage, behind which on a board 
appears the notice: ‘‘ Farley’s 
Royal Pavilion.’’ Possibly this 
was the actor and dramatist, 
Charles Farley (1771-1859), 
who was largely responsible for 
the success of the Covent Gar- 
den pantomimes during the 
first 30 years of the 19th cen- 
tury and was celebrated for 
his theatrical tricks and con- 
trivances. The artist’s signa- 
ture appears on the inn sign. 





Questions intended for these 
pages should be forwarded to the 
Editor, CouNTRY LIFE, 2-10, 
Tavistock Street, W.C.2, anda 
stamped addressed envelope en- 
closed for reply. In no case 
should originals be sent; nor 
can any valuation be made. 
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1.—BLANDFORD SEEN FROM THE SOUTH ACROSS THE STOUR 


OLD TOWNS RE-VISITED—XXIV 


BLANDFORD, DORSET—I 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


There is no better example of a Georgian country town than Blandford, almost the whole of which was rebuilt in the years following the fire 
of 1731. The architects responsible for the church, the town hall, and many other buildings were the brothers, John and William Bastard 


NE summer afternoon in the year 1731 
() Blandford was devastated by fire. 

An account of the catastrophe with 
appropriate heart-searchings and warnings 
by a Nonconformist minister, one Malachi 
Blake, was published four years later but 
there is a shorter description of it for all to 
read in the market-place, that forum which, 
by way of suffix, is sometimes added to the 
name of the town, lending an appropriately 
Roman dignity. For Blandford, like London, 
has its monument commemorating the great 
fire : not a column but a little temple, dedi- 


2.—BLANDFORD’S FORUM: TOWN HALL 


cated, one might say, to Arethusa, or now 
perhaps to Hygeia, since the parish pump 
has been turned into a drinking basin. The 
memorial (Fig. 3), as part of the inscription 
tells us, was erected in 1760 “in grateful 
acknowledgment of the Divine Mercy that 
has since raised this town, like the phoenix 
from its ashes, to its present beautiful and 
flourishing state.” The donor was John 
Bastard, “‘a considerable sharer in the great 
calamity’’—and, though it was not for him 
to add, the man who principally profited 
by it. 


AND CHURCH 


“Beautiful and flourishing’’: how well 
justified now, after an interval of Victorian 
apathy, seem the epithets which John 
Bastard proudly applied to what was largely 
his own work. Blandford is one of the dimin- 
ishing number of English market towns with 
a well-defined character, honest, agreeable, 
orderly, obliging—for it was set out to please 
—but at the same time dignified and carrying 
naturally its air of good country breeding. 
So far it has barely been tinged by modern 
vulgarity. Apart from one or two minor 
blemishes, and a modern appendage to the 

north-east, the town remains 
wonderfully and completely 
its Georgian self. Such a 
town should have given 
birth to some distinguished 
artist, and the cup of 
pleasure which Blandford 
offers is filled to the 
brim when one remembers 
that it was in these classic 
surroundings that Alfred 
Stevens, our sole classic 
sculptor of genius, was born 

and bred. 

Blandford seems to have 

_ thriven on fires. There was 
one about 1570, to which 
Camden refers, and another, 
it would appear, early in 
the 17th century of which 
Gerard writes that though a 
part of the town had been 
burnt “in our time, yet it’s 
risen up againe fairer built 
than before.’’ There were 
further outbreaks in 1676 
and 1713. In the latter the 
lower part of East Street 
was consumed. But the 
conflagration of June 4, 
1731, was far worse than 

any of its predecessors. 

It broke out in 4 
thatched house near the 
junction of the Salisbury 

















3.—JOHN BASTARD’S MONUMENT ERECTED IN 1760 TO RECALL THE FIRE 


and Shaftesbury roads. A strong north-west 
wind was blowing, and within a quarter of an 
hour twenty houses were on fire. Three 
fire-engines were burnt or put out of action 
in the first half-hour, and soon the whole 
town was ablaze. The strength of the wind, 
which veered to the north, was so great 
that flying sparks and burning pieces of 
straw, blown half a mile across the river, 
set alight the two neighbouring villages 
of Bryanston and Blandford St. Mary. 
They were also destroyed. The fire had 
broken out about 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon. By sunset most of the town was 
burning. The church up to eleven at night 
had escaped, but the roof of the nave then 
caught; with no engines available ‘and the 
Inhabitants so tired with Fatigues,” the 
building by the morning had suffered the fate 
of the town hall, the school and nine-tenths 
of the houses. Four hundred families were 
burnt out. To accommodate the homeless 
temporary barracks were erected in the 
north-east outskirts. 

It was a crippling blow to a small 
country town. But in response to local 
appeals and briefs over £16,000 was raised 
by voluntary subscription to provide relief 
and to meet the losses, which were estimated 
at about £85,000. In the following year an 
Act of Parliament was passed for rebuilding 
the town, towards which £1,000 was given 
by the King. It is interesting to note that 
on the committee of arbitrators, which 
included most of the local gentry, we find the 
name of Sir James Thornhill, Knight, then 
M.P. for Melcombe Regis and a local magnate 
by virtue of his having bought back Thorn- 
hill, the old seat of his family near Stalbridge. 
As the veteran painter died in 1734, he 
can have witnessed only the initial stages 
of the reconstruction of the town. In the 
rebuilding little replanning was* done, but 
the market-place was made a wide open 
Space by not re-erecting the town hall 
a an island block of houses in the centre 
Of it. 

Such prosperity as Blandford had en- 
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joyed came chiefly from its market, its fairs 
and its races. The situation of the town at 
the entrance to the gap which the river 
Stour has breached in the chalk range of 
mid-Dorset—at a point where the main route 
from Poole and Wimborne into Somerset is 
crossed at right angles by the road from 
Salisbury to Dor- 
chester—marked it 
out as a _ natural 
centre for a market. 
The Roman road 
crossed the Stour 
lower down beside 
Shapwick, but the 
track across the ford 
that has given 
Blandford its name 
is a shorter and con- 
ceivably an older 
route, keeping closer 
to the foothills of the 
Downs. Medizval 
Blandford was a 
member of the 
manor of Kingston 
Lacy and formed 
part of the great 
honour of Leicester. 
It hada market and 
was a borough as 
early as Henry III’s 
reign, but it did not 
receive a charter of 
incorporation until 
1605. In the 17th 
century, and when 
Defoe wrote, it was 
famous for the 
making of the finest 
bone lace. 

The water 
meadows and the 
hanging woods of 
Bryanston (Fig. 11) 
give the town a set- 
ting of great beauty, 
standing, as it does, 
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in what Hutchins calls “a 
champaign fruitful country, 
in a flexure of the river 
Stour, which washes it on the 
south and west.”’ It should 
be approached from the south 
side by way of Blandford 
St. Mary and Bryanston, 
two villages that coalesce 
opposite the bridgehead. 
From the meadows beside 
the river there is a pleasant, 
informal view of the town 
(Fig. 1), with the tower and 
cupola of its Georgian church 
presiding over the russet 
roofs of the houses, which 
seen from this angle are all 
backsides and __higgledy- 
piggledy, as though company 
manners had been left inside 
the garden door. A stone 
bridge, or rather’ three 
bridges—one major and two 
minors, with a long cause- 
way linking them— now 
carry passengers safely above 
flood level (Fig. 11), where 
in early days horses and their 
riders and drivers must often 
have floundered in negoti- 
ating the ford. According to 
Hutchins considerable re- 
pairs were done to the 
bridges in 1631 and 1664, 
and in 1783 they are said to 
have been “new built.” 
Three hump-back bridges of five, three and 
two arches are shown on the plan of 
Blandford which was published after the 
fire. 

At the end of the causeway across the 
meadows the houses of Blandford begin. At 
the Crown Hotel the road takes a turn to the 





4.—THE CHURCH FROM THE SOUTH-WEST, DESIGNED AND 
BUILT BY JOHN AND WILLIAM BASTARD 








5.—INTERIOR OF THE 


right and within a hundred yards you are in 
the forum (market-place is hardly an august 
enough appellation), having approached 
obliquely from the west in such a way that 
the principal buildings tell with maximum 
effect (Fig. 2). The facade of the town hall, 
standing up in the middle of the north range 
of house-fronts, claims the attention but not 
so much of it as to keep the eye from moving 
on to the church beyond. No doubt, it was 
a disappointment to the architects that the 
church had to be rebuilt on the old site 
instead of as a closing central feature to their 
forum. But much of Blandford’s charm 
comes from the informal groupings and casual 
vistas. 

There is always this to be said against 





6.—THE ORGAN, ACQUIRED IN 1794, AND ORIGINALLY PLACED ON THE WEST GALLERY. 


AND FONT COVER. (Right) 8—THE MAYOR’S SEAT (1748) 
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CHURCH, LOOKING EAST 


the classic conception of town-planning, that 
with everything revealed at the end of vistas 
a long way off, the spectator is inclined 
to get tired and to feel bored with the 
object before he reaches it. Surprises are 
ruled out. 

The half-revealed front of the church 
from the market-place arouses our curiosity 
(Fig. 2), and we have only a few yards to 
walk to be rewarded by the complete picture 
(Fig. 4). Here, with its back to the church- 
yard wall, is John Bastard’s monument to the 
fire, a charming little essay in the use of 
Italian Doric. And if we turn and look back, 
we can take in the whole forum at leisure, 
remarking on the more elaborate treatment 
accorded to the fronts along the south side, 
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three of which, designed as large units, 

are dignified by an order. 

Of the two architect brothers, John 
and William Bastard, who shared the 
principal part in the rebuilding of 
Blandford, there will be more to say 
next week. Their work shows them to 
have been influenced more by the 
Queen Anne generation of architects than 
by Lord Burlington’s school, and in the 
vicinity of Blandford they will have been 
familiar with Vanbrugh’s Eastbury and 
with Chettle, which is probably by 
Thomas Archer, if they did not in fact 
assist in erecting these houses as the 
building contractors. It is of Archer 
rather than Vanbrugh that one is re- 
minded in the design of the church by 
the large-scale handling of the elevations 
and by certain features of the planning 
and detail, notably the shallow transepts, 
pedimented and pilastered, which when 
seen on the ground plan appear to set up 
a cross-axis, hardly evident, however, in 
the interior (Fig. 5). Here the [onic 
columns with their continuous entabla- 
ture, the lines of galleries and the neat 
rows of pews send the eyes travelling 
east, and one is hardly conscious of the 
wider gap between the pairs of columns 
by which the cross-axis is marked. The 
quadripartite vaulting in perspective 

appears somewhat flattened out owing to the 
emphasis on the intersecting diagonals and 
the absence of transverse arches. But although 
there are obvious blemishes, this is among the 
most impressive of early Georgian church 
interiors. 

Luckily, in the 19th century it suffered 
much less than most Georgian churches. 
The addition of the chancel made in 1896 
was effected in a spirit quite remarkably 
sympathetic. It has a barrel vault, divided 
into panels and ornamented with rosettes; 
beyond it, the original apse was re-erected 
with its coffered roof, arched windows, and 
altarpiece. On the north side of the chancel 
an organ chamber was formed and the organ 
(Fig. 6) was transferred to it from its original 
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(Middle) 7—GEORGIAN FONT 
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sition on the gallery at the west end. It was 
not until 1794 that this organ was acquired, the 
maker (who supplied both instrument and case) 
being G. P. England of Tottenham Court Road. It is 
said to have been a gift of George III, and to have 
been made for the Savoy Chapel, for which it proved 
too large. The carved crown and Prince of Wales’s 
feathers certainly suggest some association with the 
Royal Family. There are several other interesting 
18th-century fittings : a good pulpit, the mayor’s 
seat with its elaborately carved and pierced back 
dated 1748 (Fig. 8), tables of the commandments 
in carved frames, now at the west end, and a 
pedestal-shaped font with octagonal font cover 
(Fig. 7). The font is of stone, but its pretty 
carving is what one would expect of a woodcarver, 
and, in fact, the Bastards were joiners by trade 
and instinctively approached architecture from the 
standpoint of the worker in wood. 

The rebuilt church was opened at Easter, 1739, 
but the tower and cupola were not completed 
for another ten years. According to Hutchins 
“the original plan included a spire, which was 
begun and finished 1749, its height twenty-one 
feet; which was rejected for an arch or cupola... 
and on it a weathercock.”’ He explains that 
during the interval, when funds had dried up and 
work on the building was halted, “‘it fell into other 
hands, who rejected the spire”; and he went on 
to prophesy that “the short-lived wooden turret”’ 
(which is still in excellent preservation) would not 
keep the wet nor weather out. Externally the 
church gains much from the contrast arising out of 
the use of Portland stone for the ornamental 
features against the pale green walling stone. 


The Portland stone elevation of the Town 
Hall is also treated on a large scale, but is a 
straightforward composition, and the little touches 
of individuality which it possesses come from the 
sculptured: urns and the carved friezes of the 
windows, again handled as though the material 
were wood. Over the central window one may 
read: ‘‘Bastard, Architect, 1734.’’ Above the 
open arcade there is a large court room. A corn 
exchange with cast-iron pillars was built behind 
the Bastards’ building about ninety years ago. 


Two buildings of interest escaped the fire. 
On the eastern outskirts stands a very odd-looking 
house known as the Old House (Fig. 9), which 
was built about 1660 by Dr. Joachim Frederic 
Sagittary, a German physician who settled and 
practised in Blandford, dying there in 1696. The 
editors of the third edition of Hutchins’s History 
thought that it must be “an architectural graft 
from the ‘fatherland,’ planted by the worthy 
doctor on the soil of his adopted country,” and 


11.—BRIDGE ACROSS THE STOUR (1783) AND THE WOODS OF BRYANSTON 
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9.—_THE OLD HOUSE, BUILT BY DR. SAGITTARY, A GERMAN PHYSICIAN, 


circa 1660 
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10.—THE RYVES ALMSHOUSE (1682) 


perhaps he can be credited with the design of the 
front with its rusticated brickwork and the 
chimneys with their bodyguards of little brick 
columns. The great sweep of hipped roof has 
graded stone slates for the lower half and tiles for 
the upper half, perhaps in order to reduce the 
weight. There is a rather intriguing avoidance of 
symmetry about the front, but it achieves a 
certain balance by the placing of the dormer and 
right-hand chimney notwithstanding the odd effect 
of two parts ornamented and one part plain. 

Another pre-fire building is the Ryves 
almshouse on the east side of the Salisbury 
road (Fig. 10). A long, low, single-storey range, 
it has short wings coming forward to the street, 
a tiled roof with three courses of stone slates 
above the eaves and a fine series of chimney-stacks 
rising from its ridge. In the centre a gable shields 
a nicely designed panel and carved escutcheon 
recording the erection of the almshouse in 1682 
by George Ryves of Damory. He was a member 
of an old local family, whose seat, Damory Court, 
stood just outside the town beside the Wimborne 
road. 

(To be continued) 
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MOTOR NOTES 





GAS TURBINES FOR MOTOR-CARS? 


AS turbines, commonly described as jet- 
(5 engines, have in a very short time 
established themselves as the power 
factor in the aircraft of the future, and there has 
been. much speculation among engineers as to 
the possibility of their being successfully adapted 
to motor-cars. As has been widely reported, the 
first prototype of an engine for this purpose has 
been made by British engineers, and it is being 
exhibited in the Birmingham section of the 
British Industries Fair by its builders, Centrax 
Power Units, Ltd., of Brentford. 

It is necessary to appreciate that there are 
two distinct types of gas turbines at present in 
use for aircraft purposes, and of possible 
theoretical value on road vehicles. The first is 
that loosely described as the-jet engine, in which 
the propulsive effort is obtained by the reactions 
on the atmosphere of the expelled gases after 
combustion—for obvious practical reasons, a 
method unlikely to be applied to road vehicles; 
second is the engine called, in aircraft circles, the 
prop-jet, in which the driven turbine is con- 
nected to the propeller (or for our purpose to 
the road wheels) by suitable transmission. 

The primary advantages of this type of 
power unit are : great reduction in weight for a 
given power output, the provision of steam-car 
qualities rendering the normal gearbox un- 
necessary, and the elimination of almost all the 
reciprocating parts used in the normal petrol 
engine. It may be of interest to study these 
advantages in greater detail. 

The prototype now produced has a maxi- 
mum power output of 160 brake-horse-power 
for a total engine weight of only 250 lb., whereas 
a petrol-driven piston-type engine with equiva- 
lent power potentialities would have a complete 
weight of approximately 900 lb. A secondary 
advantage that follows from the reduction in 
weight of the power unit is, particularly when 


By J. EASON GIBSON 


one is bearing in mind the present trend to move 
the engine forward in the interests of increased 
passenger and luggage space, that the overall 
weight distribution of the car can approach 
more closely to the ideal from the point of view 
of road holding and accuracy of control. 

As a gas turbine is in effect a fuel boiler, and 
the power output is controlled solely by the 
supply of fuel, it is free from the disadvantage 
of the usual piston engine, which requires a gear- 
box to enable the driver to maintain the engine 
speed at an efficient level. Apart from simpli- 
fying driving technique, and thus removing one 
of the principal worries for beginners, this 
elimination of the gearbox and its controls will 
save further weight, thus increasing the effi- 
ciency of the car as a whole. 

As the gas turbine has no pistons, connec- 
ting rods, valves, or valve gear, the components 
most liable to suffer rapid wear on the petrol 
engine have been eradicated, with the result 
that appreciably longer life can be expected. 
Longevity is also helped by the lack of rubbing 
parts in a gas turbine, and as all major parts are 
rotating rather than reciprocating the balance 
of the engine can be as near perfect as available 
manufacturing methods will permit. 

Although the transverse dimensions of the 
turbine are only 15 inches, which is much less 
than an equivalent pisten-operated engine, it is 
doubtful if this could bring any benefits to 
private car design. While it may be possible to 
accommodate such an engine below the floor- 
boards of a commercial vehicle, such a method 
would not be practicable on any private car of 
existing, or projected, design. It appears 
likely, therefore, that the engine would have to 
be fitted in the conventional position in the nose 
of the car, where its overall length would involve 
the designer in the problems produced by a con- 
siderable overhang in front of the wheel centres. 





THE PROTOTYPE GAS TURBINE 


The photograph shows the electric starter (1) on the front end of the unit, and, driven off the front, the fuel 
pump (2). Ten gauze filtered air intakes (3) draw air into the casing (4) for the axial and centrifugal compressors, 
from which the super-charged air is delivered to the seven combustion chambers in the casing (7). Fuel is 
injected into the combustion chambers by the seven fuel injectors (5). 
plug (6) is provided in one combustion chamber. 
drive a secondary turbine which supplies the drive for the air compressors. 
driven turbine (not shown in illustration) connected to the transmission, and thence to the road wheels. The 
maximum speed of the driven turbine is stated to be 35,000 r.p.m. The engine is five feet long and has a 


maximum width of 15 inches 


For starting purposes only a glow 
The power developed by the burning fuel is utilised to 
All excess power passes to a 


As no cooling radiator is required with a turbine 
engine this difficulty should not prove insur. 
mountable, and might well lead to improve. 
ments of the present fashions. 

The selling price of an average petrol piston 
engine can be taken as 10s. per developed horse- 
power, whereas it can reasonably be assumed 
that under present manufacturing conditions a 
turbine engine would require to be charged at 
about £2 per developed horse-power. This 
great difference in price is largely caused by the 
precision methods necessary for the perfect 
finishing of the turbine blades. From this it 
would appear that the degree of success likely 
to be obtained with this engine will depend 
largely on the availability of some casting 
process, not at present known, to enable the 
turbines to be fabricated at prices considerably 
lower than the present ones. 

The question of running costs with an 
engine of this type is far from being as simple 
as might appear at first sight. Fuel consump- 
tion on a gas turbine is much heavier than on 
a piston engine giving a similar maximum power 
output, the increase being as much as 2 to 2¥, 
times; and at low turbine speeds, which would 
be required if the gearbox was to be omitted, the 
fuel consumption would be even higher com- 
pared with that of the piston engine. The 
difference between the price of Pool petrol—as 
used in this country—and the lowest grade of 
fuel oil in the U.S.A. is only 4d. per gallon. Ifone 
assumes that the taxation and distributing costs 
of the alternative fuels were the same, the saving 
effected, per gallon, would be only about one-fifth, 
but, as already explained, the great increase in 
fuel consumption would more than offset this. 

As there is a physical shortage of fuel 
throughout the world to-day, and in addition a 
financially created one in this country, large scale 
adoption of gas turbine engines is unlikely until 
more adequate supplies be- 
come readily available. It 
should be borne in mind that, 
despite present restrictions on 
motoring, our national con- 
sumption of petroleum fuels is 
higher to-day than it was in 

1938, and if the immediate 
conversion of all road vehicles 
could be regarded as practic- 
able, we should be involved in 
_an increase of 100 per cent. 


* * * 


The advantages of the 
new engine may be summar- 
ised as follows: greater pet- 
formance for a given weight, 
longer life, simplification of 
control, and mechanical 
smoothness. The disadvant- 
ages appear to be almost 
entirely financial, under the 
two sub-headings of pro- 
duction costs and running 
costs. The disadvantages 
apparent to-day will certainly 
be the channels into which 
research engineers will delve 
most thoroughly, and if manu- 
facturing methods capable of 
producing the turbines 
cheaply can be quickly found 
it is reasonable to anticipate 
seeing the first production 
motor-car fitted with a gas 
turbine engine within five 
years. But even then the 
limiting factor must be the 
availability of adequate sup- 
plies of fuel to satisfy the 
world’s users, unless by then 
research has solved the prob- 
lem of fuel consumption and 
reduced it to a more reason- 
able level. 
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THE OLD AND THE MODERN STYLE 
IN BATSMANSHIP =< 


oe 


HE art of batsman- 
ship is more than a 
mere phrase which 
trips off the tongue; it is in 
truth an art in the high- 
est sense of the word and 
should therefore be prac- 
tised not only with effici- 
ency, but with beauty as 
well. Batting should, above 
all, have both beauty and 
grace, and I have often 
been struck by the coinci- 
dence—it is certainly sym- 
bolic—that that great and 
majestic black-bearded 
figure, crowned with the 
red and yellow cap of 
Marylebone, should have 
borne the latter of these 
as his immortal name— 
though perhaps it must be 
conceded that W. G. was 
not himself the most grace- 
ful of batsmen. But what 
he may have lacked in that 
he certainly made up for in 
sheer power and a majesty 
all his own; and above all he was in no way a 
machine-like automaton, always applying a 
certain particular stroke to a certain particular 
type of ball; unexpected and varied shots were 
applied to deliveries of a similar type. This 
in itself made for artistry in his batting; and a 
certain impression of rugged beauty, if not one 
of sheer grace, was left on the mind of the 
onlooker. 

Far be it from me to decry the supreme 
skill of the great modern batsmen; in fact, in 
machine-like efficiency, in powers of endurance 
and of intense concentration, and in run-getting 
ability, they have never been equalled, and they 
would, no doubt, if they had played in earlier 
years when the amassing of huge totals was of 
less account and importance, have been as 
majestic in power as W. G., as brilliant and 
unexpected and as varied in stroke repertoire 
as Gilbert Jessop, and as graceful in the full 
swing of the bat as Victor Trumper. But 
modern batting has not that easy rhythmic 
flow of the body that the great Jack Hobbs had 
(that easy “leaning on the ball,’”’ as we used to 
call it), nor has it the high uplifted bat, both 
before and after the stroke, that Archie 
MacLaren used to show us; rather is it based on 
a more spasmodic style, the stroke being played 
at the last moment by means of a fore-arm 
punch, rather than by means of a full, even 
swing of body and bat by the use of the 
shoulders. The glorious and free follow-through 
with arms and bat stretched to their utmost 
extent was the very embodiment of elegance 
and gracefulness; it was lovely to behold and 
lingers for ever in the memory of those privileged 
to witness it. Perhaps Frank Woolley combined 
all these assets of the classical style to a greater 
extent than any other. What a dream of 
delight it was to see a century literally flow 
from his bat ! 

But how wonderful, in its own particular 
style, is the batsmanship of the moderns, far 
Surpassing in its own particulary virtues those 
of the old days. What they may lack in sheer 
beauty and grace, they certainly make up for, 
and more than do so, in repeated feats of 
stupendous run-getting. I stand in awe and 
wonder at the performances of Denis Compton 
and, of course, Don Bradman. All honour to 
them and to all their great colleagues for feats 
of endurance and almost uncanny machine-like 
accuracy, and scientific methods never equalled 
by the great ones of the past. And naturally 
I am speaking only in general terms. These 
moderns are often as brilliant and as unex- 
pected in stroke production as the batsmen of 
old; they also have power and majesty and can, 
and often do, score at an amazing rate. But 
for sheer grace, elegance, and breath-taking 





1.—VICTOR TRUMPER JUMPING OUT TO DRIVE. (Right) 2.—A. C. MACLAREN, 
WITH CHARACTERISTICALLY HIGH UPLIFTED BAT, ABOUT TO DRIVE 


beauty, they do not, generally speaking, equal 
the panther-like movements of a Ranji, or the 
flashing wrists of a Reggie Spooner. If only the 
beauty of movement, free and full-blooded, of 
those of the past, could be combined with the 
accuracy and science and the intense watchful- 
ness of those of to-day, then indeed would 
batsmanship have reached a peak of combined 
beauty and skill never before attained. The 
accurate run-getting machines of the present 
have displaced, in some measure, the lovely 
movements of the heroes of earlier days. If 
only the latter methods had not been sacrificed 
to the former—and I plead that this need not 
be so—and that they could be combined in 
greater measure than they are, then could 
batsmanship truly be said to have reached its 
zenith. 

This all applies not only to the attacking 
shots, but to the defensive 
ones as well. It is not for 
quicker scoring that I plead 
—in fact, how could one 
describe Bradman or any 
of his great compéres as 
slow players? The reverse is 
the case, surely. And some 
of the older type could often 
be very slow in method—let 
not that be forgotten! But 
even here the defensive 
strokes—be it forward or 
back—of the latter were 
more elegant than those of 
the former, because here 
again the bat was lifted 
higher before and after the 
stroke, and a follow-through 
was maintained : the defens- 
ive stroke of the past was 
even-flowing, whereas now 
it is a last-minute jab of in- 
tense watchfulness. (I do 
not here refer, of course, to 
the special defensive stroke 
called the ‘‘ dead bat”’ shot.) 

The main reasons for 
this change in style can be 
put shortly: First, there is 
a greater demand for huge 
totals (and so for more sure 
and scientific methods) than before, brought 
about largely by the modern Test Match, which, 
though not always played to a finish, generally 
has four or five days given to it. In the old 
days of the three-day Test Match, Trumper, 
buckling on his pads to open the innings for 
Australia, knew that if he made a lively and 
quick 40 or 50 he would have done a grand job 
for his great captain, Monty Noble (if he could 








3—FRANK WOOLLEY AT 
THE COMPLETION OF A 


HOOK 


By DONALD J. KNIGHT 


go on and make a hun- 
dred, so much the better 
of course), but the time 
element, and the fight 
against it, entered in so 
much more in the three- 
day game. But now Hut- 
ton, opening the innings 
for England, can almost be 
said to have failed if he is 
out for under a century, 
and when the side is ex- 
pected to amass at least 
450 runs as a sound found- 
ation for victory, and 
. better still 550. 

Of old a total of (say) 
280 was sufficient at any 
rate and the one side, too, 
would throw all their ad- 
vantage away, gained per- 
haps in two and a half 
days, in order to give the 
other side a chance to get 
the runs, and “go for” 
them, with the result that 
they would be more likely 
to get them out, and so 
ram home to victory their 24% days’ advantage, 
yet at a very possible risk of defeat to them- 
selves. That was the glorious uncertainty of 
cricket in those days and was how it was always 
meant to be played—the game itself being the 
thing, and not just mere victory or defeat. The 
headings in the Press would have then read : 
“Splendid Declaration by England’s Captain 
Just Defeated by Magnificent Australian Bat- 
ting.’”’ But now alas ! it would most likely read : 
“Grave Error by English Captain Leads to 
England’s Defeat: Former Advantage Flung 
Away.” In a word quick scoring and not too 
much of it was required, which made for more 
free and attractive methods of batting. 

Secondly, there is the factor of the modern 
ball and more especially of modern bowling, 
which places such great reliance on swerve and 
swing, and this too at the last moment of the 
ball’s flight. This applies 
to all the fast and medium 
bowlers, whereas of old, 
bowlers of this type, though 
they swung a little with 
the new ball (and mostly 
the whole way of its 
flight), soon reverted to 
sheer length and some spin 
directly the shine had gone 
off it. But now the bats- 
man has to contend all the 
time against the late-swing- 
ing delivery, and therefore, 
here again, his general style 
and method must be more 
watchful and the stroke not 
so full-blooded as of yore 
and played at the last mo- 
ment of the ball’s flight. 
Hence again the spasmodic 
forearm jab, as opposed to 
the upstanding and free 
classical style. 

Thirdly, modern wickets 
are so perfect and true that 
there is less desire on the 
batsman’s part “to make 
hay while the sun shines,” 
and it is a great temptation 
to play machine-like cricket 
on, if one may put it 
so, a machine-like pitch. 

Let us return if we can to the classic style, 
and to a glory of batsmanship which gives the 
player the innate joy of creating something 
beautiful, and also affords those who watch the 
unforgettable impression of having witnessed 
“a thing of beauty” that is to them “a joy for- 
ever,” whose “loveliness increases” in their 
memories as the years roll on. 


G. W. Beldam 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS SHOOTING COMPETITION 


WINS BY AMPLEFORTH COLLEGE AND ALLHALLOWS SCHOOL 


HE results of this year’s COUNTRY LIFE 
I Shooting Competition for Public Schools 
appear below. In Class ‘‘A” Ampleforth 
College Ist team won with a score of 866 and 
the loss of only six points. They beat Taunton 
School 2nd team by 13 points. Blundell’s 
School Ist team were third with 851. Taunton 
School Ist team, last year’s winners, came 
thirtieth. In Class ‘‘B’’ Allhallows School beat 
Sutton Valence School by 8 points with a score 
of 843, and Victoria College, Jersey, were third 
with 812. Last year’s winners, Glenalmond 
(Trinity), competed this year in Class “A.” 


There was a considerable increase in the 
number of entries—32 more sets of cards in 
Class “‘A’’ than last year, making the total 92, 
and six more in Class “‘ B,’”’ making the total 39. 


This increase is particularly gratifying for 
two reasons. First, it indicates that the com- 
petition is recovering from the effects of the 
war. Second, it means that certain changes 
which had to be made this year, and which 
caused a good deal of criticism and even 
vexation, have not injured the competition’s 
popularity. These changes concerned both 
rifles and targets. The substitution of the 
American Mossberg rifle for the small Lee- 
Enfield was generally unpopular, and we 
received many complaints about the weight, 
inaccuracy, sights, and uncertain action of the 
Mossbergs. Unfortunately the change was 
unavoidable. There were not enough Lee- 
Enfields to go round, and we found it impossible 
to devise a fair system of marking which 
embraced both types of rifle. The War Office, 
who co-operated with us in every possible way, 
were not to blame for the change. It was due 
simply to the supply position. 


The second ground tor complaint was the 
size of the Snap targets. These were clearly too 
big, as is proved by the scores. We have drawn 
the attention of the War Office (who specify the 
targets)’ to this fact, and also to the difficulties 
caused by late changes in the targets. There 
is a bare hope that enough S.M.L.E. rifles will 
be available for all teams next year, and every 
effort will be made to see that the targets to be 
used will be available for practice. 


One or two schools were in doubt this year 
about their classification. In the past this has 
depended on establishment. The rule has now 
been clarified by basing it on actual strength. 
In future contingents having a strength of 180 
cadets or more will come within Class A; those 
with fewer than 180 will fall into Class B. 


JUDGE’S REPORT 


T is not altogether easy to compare the 
quality of the shooting with that of last year, 
as there was a complete change of targets. 
The shooting was much better in every particu- 
lar, but, whether this was caused by the change 
of target, or whether teams are finding the 
aperture sight an advantage, it is difficult to say. 
The aperture sight should, of course, be better 
for competitors, despite the fact that the rifles 
issued are not generally liked. 

The targets used this year appear to be 
satisfactory, with the exception of the Snap, 
which was far too easy. This is borne out by the 
fact that 28 teams in Class A made the highest 
possible score of 200 points. That used for 
20-yard teams, the No. 37, would have been 
much better for 25-yard teams. 

The Landscape seemed to be a fairly diffi- 
cult target, but on the whole teams did well on 
it and the Class ‘‘A”’ winners, Ampleforth 
College Ist team, made the highest possible 
score of 192 points. Dropping only six points 
in the competition, this team scored 866 points 
out of a possible 872. The points. lost were in 
the Rapid series. Royal Grammar School, 
Guildford, who were second last year and have 
a long series of wins to their credit, dropped 
only three points in Series 1, 2 and 3, but their 
Landscape was not up to their usual standard. 

Individual highest possible scores of 85 
points in Series Nos. 1, 2 and 3 were accom- 
plished by 77 competitors in Class ‘‘A,”’ com- 
pared with 29 last year, and by 25 in Class ‘‘ B,”’ 
against 11. 

Altogether there was a distinct improve- 
men in the quality of shooting in both classes, 
and in all Series. The competition this season 
has been most interesting in all aspects and was 
shot, as usual, with great keenness. 


CLASS “A’’ CUP 


Schools with one company and two platoons 
or more of infantry 
1. Ampleforth College (1st team) 866 
2. Taunton School (2nd team) ; «. 653 
3. Blundell’s School (1st team) oe . Bol 
Best second team outside ~~ hasatis three :-— 
Marlborough College s 


The full returns are as follows :— 
a Rapid Snap Land- Total 
Scape 


. AMPLEFORTH (Ist team) ‘80 394 200 192 866 
. TAUNTON ScHoo. (2nd) 75 395 200 183 853 
. BLUNDELL’s Scu. (Ist) :.. 80 391 200 180 851 
. GLENALMOND (TRINITY) 

(Ist) 80 386 200 183 849 
. OuNDLE Scuoot (Ist).... 75 394 200 180 849 
. MARLBOROUGH (2nd) .... 70 387 200 189 846 
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THE LANDSCAPE TARGET OF AMPLEFORTH COLLEGE Ist Team, Class “A” Winners 


CLASS ‘‘A” CUP—continued 
“— Rapid Snap Land- Tota} 


scape 
7. SEDBERGH SCHOOL aad 78 392 200 177 844 
8. WINCHESTER (Ist?) ‘ 75 383 195 186 839 
9. RossaLt ScHoor (Ist)... 75 392 200 169 836 
10. FRAMLINGHAM CoLLEGE 80 385 195 175 835 
11. MARLBOROUGH (Ist) ... 75 387 200 172 834 
12. Roy. Gram., GuItpForp 80 397 200 156 833 
13. UpPINGHAM ’(1st) ... 70 387 200 174 83} 
14. CHELTENHAM .. 75 383 200 169 827 


15. GLENALMOND (Trinity) 

(2nd) 80 378 200 168 826 
16. Kinc’s Cotit., Taunton 75 378 200 172 825 
17. OUNDLE ScHOOL (2nd) 70 388 195 172 825 
18. GrEsHAM’s ScHOoL... 75 381 200 169 825 
19. SHREWSBURY SCHOOL ... 75 384 195 169 823 
20. GLascow AcapEmy (list) 75 377 200 167 819 
21. Eton COLLEGE ... .. 80 385 195 159 819 
22. BLUNDELL’s Scu. (2nd) 75 381 185 174 815 
23. St. Epwarp’s, OxForp, 

(Ist) 75 386 190 160 81] 


24. HatteysBury & I1.S.C.... 75 368 195 169 807 
25. WuiTGiFT SCHOOL .. 75 382 195 155 807 
26. CAMPBELL COLL., BELFast 70 372 195 169 806 
27. Epsom COLLEGE ... 80 382 200 143 805 
28. REPTON SCHOOL .. 65 385 195 159 804 
29. WELLINGTON (Ist) 70 387 195 149 801 
30. TAUNTON SCHOOL (1st) 80 388 195 134 797 
31. AMPLEFORTH (2nd) .. 55 382 190 169 796 
32. BriGHTON COLLEGE... 80 373 190 151 794 


33. Kinc Epwarp’s, B’HAM 

(Ist) 70 385 195 144 794 
34. BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 75 359 190 169 793 
35. DENSTONE COLLEGE (Ist) 70 384 200 139 793 
36. Worksop COLLEGE (Ist) 75 380 200 137 792 
37. CHARTERHOUSE (Ist) ... 75 393.195 129 792 
38. GEORGE WatTson’s CoLt. 80 383 195 132 790 
39. RADLEY COLLEGE (Ist)... 62 380 185 159 786 


40. READING SCHOOL - 49 366 190 152 78 
41. ALDENHAM ScHooL.... 75 377 195 135 782 
42. WINCHESTER (2nd) -.-- 80 377 200 123 7@ 
43. BEDFoRD SCHOOL ... 70 383 200 124 777 
44, WREKIN COLLEGE - 70 367 195 143 775 


45. SEDBERGH SCHOOL (2nd) 75 375 200 125 775 
46. Ciry or Lonpon ScHoot 70 374 185 144 773 
47. MALVERN COLLEGE (2nd) 65 359 195 153 772 
48. Curist’s Hospita, ... 55 376 200 141 772 
49. Monkton ComBE ScHoot 60 375 200 137 772 
50. St. Epwarp’s, Ox. (2nd) 54 369 190 157 770 
51. RossaLt Scuoot (2nd)... 70 368 195 137 770 
52. MALVERN COLLEGE (Ist 65 363 190 148 766 
53. FELSTED ScHoot (Ist) ... 65 388 200 110 763 


54. St. ALBAN’s ScHoo, ... 70 368 185 139 762 
55. STONyHURST COLLEGE... 70 384 195 113 762 
56. SOLIHULL SCHOOL .. 60 3638 185 151 7% 
57. ALLEYN’s SCHOOL .. 65 359 185 150 759 
58. CHARTERHOUSE (2nd) ... 65 371 200 123 759 
59. WELLINGTON (2nd) _... 75 376 200 108 759 
60. MERCHANT TayLors’ ... 70 360 200 126 756 
61. UppincHam (2nd) .- 65 377 190 122 78 


62. FELSTED ScHoo.t (2nd) 70 348 185 150 753 


63. SHERBORNE SCHOOL (Ist) 70 361 180 142 753 


64. Worksop CoLLeGE (2nd) 60 369 185 139 753 
65. Kinc Epwarp’s, B’HAM 

(2nd) 70 368 185 121 744 
66. CRANLEIGH ScHooL ... 65 368 185 121 739 
67.-EDINBURGH ACADEMY 

(Ist) 67 364 190 117 738 
68. ELLESMERE Cottece ... 65 379 195 99 738 
69. EMANUEL SCHOOL .. 75 352 165 138 730 
70. EDINBURGH ACADEMY 

(2nd) 60 368 190 110 728 
71. CANnForD Scnoot (Ist)... 55 355 180 136 726 
72. CanFrorp Scuoort (2nd) 55 353 185 133 726 
73. SKINNERS’ SCHOOL .. 65 347 185 128 725 
74, Kinc’s Scu., CANTER- 

BuRY 67 361 185 111 724 
75. RapLEY COLLEGE (2nd) 62 365 185 110 722 


76. DENSTONE COLLEGE 
nd) 67 370 190 94 721 
77. Harrow ScHOOL .. 270 378 185 88 721 
78. DutwicH COLLEGE ... 20 341 170 136 7 
79. Kinc’s ScHoot, Bruton 70 359 150 136 715 
80. BromsGrovE Scu. (Ist) 70 368 195 75 708 
81. Liverpoot CoLtLeceE ... 65 346 170 120 701 
82. Roya Gram. Scu., 
Worcester 54 334 155 155 698 
83. SHERBORNESCHOOL (2nd) 60 366 185 79 690 
84. BromsGROvE Scu. (24d) 47 353 165 124 689 
85. GLaAscow ACADEMY a 60 337 170 103 670 


86. StowE SCHOOL . ... 65 302 155 137 659 
87. Ciirton CoLLEGE ... 67 350 170 67 654 
88. St. PauL’s ScHoOoL .. 47 349 165 91 652 
89. Hymers COLLEGE . © 340.155 C2 OT 


90. St. Dunstan’s CottEGE 60 314 150 58 582 
91. Bury Grammar ScHoot 54 333 140 39 566 
92. LEEDSGRAMMAR ScHooL 55 334 145 26 560 
BEST SCORES IN THE VARIOUS SERIES 
GROUPING 
The 12 under-mentioned teams made the highest 
possible score of 80 points: 
AMPLEFORTH COLLEGE 
(1s#) 


GLENALMOND (TRINITY), 
(2nd) 





BLUNDELL’s ScHoot (Ist) 

GLENALMOND (TRINITY) 
(1st) 

FRAMLINGHAM COLLEGE 

RoyaL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
GuILDFORD 


Eton COLLEGE 

Epsom COLLEGE 

TAUNTON ScHoot (Ist) 

BRIGHTON COLLEGE 

GEORGE WATSON’S 
COLLEGE 

WINCHESTER (2nd) 
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RAPID 
RoyAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, seeeaseene sie sxe ae 
TAUNTON SCHOOL (2nd) ry ae ... 395 
AMPLEFORTH COLLEGE (Ist) .. ons ag ... 304 
QuUNDLE SCHOOL Sl ae sie Ws a 
CHARTERHOUSE (Is?) .. as se Ris --- 393 
SNAP 


The 28 under-mentioned teams made the highest 
possible score of 200 points: 
AMPLEFORTH COLLEGE (Ist) 
TAUNTON SCHOOL (2nd) 
BLUNDELL’s ScuHoot (Ist) 
GLANALMOND (TRINITY), 

st) 
* on ScHoot (Ist) 
MARLBOROUGH (2nd) 
SEDBERGH SCHOOL (Ist) 
RossALL ScHoor (Ist) 
MARLBOROUGH (Ist) 
Roy. GRAM. ScH., GuILD- 


Kinoc’s COLLEGE, 
TAUNTON 
GRESHAM’S SCHOOL 
GLascow AcaApDEmy (Ist) 
Epsom COLLEGE 
DENSTONE COLLEGE (Ist) 
Worksop CoLLeceE (Ist) 
WINCHESTER (2nd) 
BEDFORD SCHOOL 
SEDBERGH ScHoo1 (2nd) 
Curist’s HospiTaL 


FORD MoNnkKTON COMBE SCHOOL 
UpPINGHAM (lst) FELSTED ScnHoot (lst) 
CHELTENHAM CHARTERHOUSE (2nd) 
GLENALMOND (TRINITY), WELLINGTON (2nd) 

(2nd) MERCHANT TAYLORS’ 

LANDSCAPE 
AMPLEFORTH COLLEGE (Is?) ... ae Vee as’ Aa 
MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE nd _ sie ... 189 
WINCHESTER COLLEGE (Is?) .. ite bes - 186 
TAUNTON SCHOOL (2nd) rate ean . 508 
GLENALMOND (TRINITY) (1st) cae aes ... 183 


SCORES OF THE WINNING TEAM 
Ampleforth College 1st Team 
Sain -re o- Total 


UnpER-OFFICER G. F, LoRRIMAN 85 
Drum-Major J. St. C. GAINER.. = oo 28 85 
Sct. J. C. GOSLING es of vit) 10 49 25 84 
C.S.M. R. F. Kirsy - 10 49 25 8&4 
L/Cet. M. W. Hapcock . .. 10 49 25 84 
LCet. H. A. J. STACPOOLE ow a ae a 
Cavet T. C. DEWEY ah te 10 49 25 84 
CavET N. F. A. Rosinson .. 10 49 25 = 84 





80 394 200 674 
LanpscaPE 192 


Team LEADER—L/Cp . J. Dick 866 


HIGHEST POSSIBLE INDIVIDUAL SCORES 


Competitors who made the highest For voy indivi- 
dual score of 85 points in the aggregate of Series 1, 2 and 
3 :—Under-Officer G. F. Lorriman, Drum-Maj. J. 5 
Gainer (both Ampleforth Coll., Ist); Cdt. D. PF G. Jukes, 
Cdt. B. White, Cdt. C. C. R. ‘Jolliffe, Sgt. P. G. H. Cox 
(all Taunton, 2nd); L/Cpl. D. P. S. Heath, L/Cpl. 
A. D. R. Holton (Blundell’s, 1st); W. B. Cameron, 
J. R. Campbell (Glenalmond, Trinity, 1st); Sgt. N. 
Bambrough, Cpl. J. R. de W. Kitcat, L/Cpl. J. R. S. 
Morton, L/Cpl. J. H. Littleton-Geach (Oundle, 1s?); 
a J. Ogden, W. R. Canning eg Ist); Sgt. 
Sutcliffe, L/Cpl. J. G. Lant, C 4 D. S. Vernon (Rossall, 
Ist) ; P/O. A. G3. Dobson, e. J. B. Heaney (Marl- 
borough, 1st): Set. B,. J. dl Nag C-Q-M-S. J. M. Duck, 
Cpl. B. C. Thomas, L/Cpl. P. M. Steele, L/Cpl. D. G. 

azell, Cdt. C. Murrells (Royal Grammar Sch., Guild- 
ford); Sgt. J. M. C. Lawlor, L/Cpl. T. 7 L/Cpl. C. C. 
Wilton-Davies (Cheltenham) ; A. King, R. J. Denholm, 
E. R. Paton (Glenalmond, Trinity, 2nd) ; L/Cpl. D. M. 
Patterson (Oundle, 2nd); — Hooper pond Ron s School) ; 


A TEACHER OF CHARACTER - 


egotistical wonder—whether I enjoy reading 

books on golf more or less than I used to do, 
when I was in a condition to follow their pre- 
cepts. It was certainly exciting to light on some 
new theory and instantly to lay down the book 
and try it out with the fire-irons or, in extreme 
cases, to dash out into the field with a club. It 
was likewise gratifying to find that the author 
preached the same doctrine that one had just 
discovered for oneself the day before yesterday 
and to say approvingly, ‘‘ This is a very sensible 
fellow.’’ 

On the other hand I can now read a 
book with a more placid interest than of old, 
since it brings me no fresh delusive hopes, and 
take perhaps a more impartial view of it. 
Whether I gain on the roundabouts what I have 
lost on the swings I am not quite sure, but 
I have at any rate got plenty of both pleasure 
and interest out of re-reading Mr. John Board’s 
book, The Right Way to Become a Golfer, which 
is one of ‘‘The Right Way” books and costs 
the modest sum of five shillings. And I say 
“re-reading” although this is a brand-new 
book, because the author, who is an old friend, 
asked me to write him a foreword and so I read 
it first in proof—a fact which does not, I trust, 
disqualify me from reviewing it now. 

I see that in that foreword I described 
Mr. Board as ‘‘ definitely original and cheeringly 
positive” and I venture to think the epithets 


I OFTEN wonder—and it is an entirely 


COUNTRY LIFE—MAY 14, 


1948 
R. egg -Ruthven mI ge L/Cpl. J. Dalby, Pte. 
alker (Eton); H. Smith (St. 


Baward's, Oxford, 1st); Cr Ma Ac. Marsh, Cdt. B. G. 
Edgerton, Cdt. S. E. Uwins (Whitgift Sch.) ; C.S.M. 
H. T. McMillen (Campbell Coll., Belfast) ; L/Cpl. me 3. 
Batterbury, Cpl. C. R. E. Haln: lan (Epsom Coll.); Sgt. 
P.D. Crockatt (Repton); Sgt. D. J. A. Grant (Wellington, 
1st); Sgt. J. C. ail, Sgt. Watson, L/Cpl. A. K. Price, 
Cdt. J. S. Lines, —? L. K. Lewis (Taunton, Ist); Sgt. 
S. B. Carter (Denstone, Ist); L/Cpl. J. G. Harris (Worksop 
Coll., 1st); C.S.M. D. I. Bare, Cdt. R. Eggleston, Cdt. 
G. A. Rolston (Charterhouse, Ist); Cpl. R. B. L. Mackay, 
L/Cpl. J. M. Sutherland (George Watson’s Coll.); Cpl. 
Scott rae 4 Ist); Cdt. M. H. A. St. Aubyn (Aldenham 
Sch.); Sgt. G. Ensley, Cat R. D. Burles (Bedford 
Sch.); Cdt. 3. P. Henshall (Wrekin Coll.); Sgt. C. A. 
Priestley (City of London); Sgt. G. Macpherson (Christ’s 
Hospital); Sgt. C. J. Edwards (Monkton Combe); Cpl. 
— (Rossall, 2nd); L/Cpl. —— (Stonyhurst); Cdt. 

W. Thomas Solitallss L/Cpl. R. F. Seaborne ’(Mer- 
en Taylors’); — Hearn (Sherborne, Ist); Cdt. P. D. 
Lishman ( Kin, Edward's, Birmingham) ; Cdt. M. W. O’B. 
Rigden (King’s Coll., Canterbury); Cdt. J. W. Murray 
(Harrow); L/C Pk P. H. Rhodes (Bromsgrove, Ist); Sgt. 
N.C. Harris (Liverpool Coll.). 


CLASS “B’’ CUP 


Schools with less than one company and two 
platoons of infantry 


1. Allhallows School _... 843 
2. Sutton Valence School 835 
3. Victoria College, Jersey 812 
The full returns are as follows :-— 
= Rapid Snap Land- Total 
scape 

1. ALLHALLOWS SCHOOL ... "80 389 200 174 843 
2. SuTTON VALENCE SCH. 75 388 200 172 835 
3. Victoria CoLL., JERSEY 75 370 190 177 812 
4. LorEeTTOo ScHoon --- 20 371 200 171 812 
5. Kino’s Scu., Worcester 80 389 200 140 809 
6. DEAN CLosE ScHoot ... 60 379 195 171 805 
7. St. PeTEr’s Scu., YorK 75 388 180 153 796 
8. DoveR COLLEGE .. 75 379 200 142 796 
9. HURSTPIERPOINT COLL. 60 377 195 161 793 
10. KELLY COLLEGE .. 65 384 195 147 791 
11. Broxuam SCHOOL ... 60 370 200 160 790 


12. Mount St. Mary’sCo.tt. 70 372 180 166 788 
13. WESTMINSTER ScH. (20 

yards) 65 367 190 164 786 
14. DoLLarR ACADEMY .. 80 378 180 140 778 
15. OAKHAM SCHOOL .. 75 376 200 127 778 
16. St. Epmunps, CANTER- 

BuRY 75 373 195 134 777 
17. BrRIDLINGTON SCHOOL... 65 374 190 147 776 


18. Beaumont CoLtEGE ... 65 377 195 139 776 
19. BouRNEMOUTH ScHoo, 70 369 195 134 768 
20. St. BEES ScHOOL .. 65 360 175 158 758 


21. University Cov. Scu. 

(20 yards) 75 369 180 133 757 
22. WELLINGTON SCH., 

SomErsET 60 373 195 128 756 
23. Roy. Gram. ScH., 

LaNncASTER 70 377 180 128 755 


24. WANTAGE SCHOOL .. 75 388 195 96 754 
25. WELLINGBOROUGH ScH. 70. 361 195 109 735 
26. EXETER SCHOOL ... 65. 360 170 132 727 
27. BRIGHTON GRAM. ScH. 57 367 175 126 725 
28. TRENT COLLEGE ... 57 348 175 140 720 
29. PERSE SCHOOL ... 60 336 195 124 715 
30. HERTFORD GRAM. ScH. 65 340 180 121 706 
31. BARNARD CASTLE SCH. 55 369 165 116 705 


32. Warwick SCHOOL (20 
yards) 65 364 195 77 701 


not ill chosen. I grow rather tired of authors 
who say tentatively that Vardon says one 
thing, Braid another and so on, and hardly dare 
to give a view of their own. Mr. Board is 
emphatically not one of these. He begins boldly 
by telling his pupil to ‘“‘avoid too much theory 
literature’; he does not quote from other 
authorities; he tells what he has found out for 
himself and tells it vigorously in no uncertain 
manner. Mr. Board and I have often collabor- 
ated in the reporting of championships, and so 
I know of old that when he says that someone 
played a good shot, it was a very good shot; if 
he says it was a bad one I can safely condemn 
that shot in my report, though I may have to 
tone down the language in which he expresses 
his view. So in this book he leaves his readers 
in no sort of doubt as to what he likes and dis- 
likes in golf (he dislikes four-ball matches) and 
I find such candour and decision extremely 
soothing. 

Mr. Board assumes a reader who is just 
about to take up golf and so begins at the 
beginning and gives him some advice as to his 
clothes and his boots, his drinks, his language 
(strictly technical) and his clubs. It is extremely 
sound, but I propose here to skip it, save that 
as to clubs. I venture wholeheartedly to 
applaud him when he lays it down that ‘‘the 
chief difficulty of ninety per cent. of golfers is 
to get the ball in the air.” This is a truth that 
a great many of us are, I suppose, too self- 
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Group- Rapid Snap Land- Total 
ing scape 
33. Kinc Epwarp’s Scu., 
Batu (20 yards) 52 368 155 123 698 
34. HABERDASHERS ASKE’s 67 356 160 114 697 
35. SELBRIGHT ScHooL ... 60 352 185 99 696 
36. MonmoutH ScHoot ... 60 361 190 74 685 
37. CHIGWELL ScHoot (20 
yards) 67 291 170 137 665 
38. OraTORY SCHOOL .. 42 302 165 141 650 
39. DARTFORD GRAM. Scu. 41 293 155 115 604 


BEST SCORES IN THE VARIOUS SERIES 


GROUPING 
ALLHALLOWS SCHOOL - ba ‘is on 80 
KinG’s SCHOOL, WorCcESTER aed nya .. 80 
DOLLAR ACADEMY ... wk aaa <n 80 
RAPID 
ALLHALLOWS SCHOOL iu a Sen ... 389 
K1nG’s SCHOOL, WorcesTER Ha daa ... 389 
SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL uk ns ... 388 
St. PETER’s SCHOOL, YORK rm ate ... 388 
WANTAGE SCHOOL “ee ja ‘im ... 388 
SNAP 
The under-mentioned teams made the highest 
possible score of 200 points :— 
ALLHALLOWS SCHOOL LoRETTO SCHOOL 
SuTTON VALENCE SCHOOL DoveEeR COLLEGE 
Kinc’s SCHOOL, BLOxHAM SCHOOL 
WORCESTER OAKHAM SCHOOL 
LANDSCAPE 
VicTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY wei - oon ER 
ALLHALLOWS SCHOOL axe a — a 
SuTTON VALENCE SCHOOL ... sa — «ws BF 
LorETTO SCHOOL ‘on bes er was ree oy 
DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL poe 171 


SCORES OF THE WINNING TEAM 
Allhallows School 

Grouping Snap Rapid Total 

Capet P. J. Bootu 10 SO 25 = 85 


Capet M. D. ELpReEp ... wes 10 50 25 85 
CapeTt K. SHIPHAM ces nae 10 50 25 = 85 
L/CreL. P. N. FRANKs ... ass 10 49 25 84 
L/Crxi. J. W. Prins wa waa 10 48 25 8g3 
Capvet C. L. BayLiss ew rr 10 48 25 8&3 
*‘ Capet D. W. Witson _.... — 10 47 25 = 8g2 
CapeEtT C. J. ALGAR ve as 10 47 25 = §8g2 





80 389 200 669 
LANDSCAPE 174 


Team LEADER—C.W.O. P. L. CHISWELL 843 


HIGHEST POSSIBLE INDIVIDUAL SCORES 
Competitors who made the highest possible score of 
85 points in the aggregate of Series 1, 2 and 3 :—Cdt. 
P. J. Booth, Cdt. M. D. Eldred, Cdt. "K. Shipham (all 
Allhallows School) ; Cpl. R. M. Carter (Sutton Valence) ; 
Cdt. P. C. G. Wilson (Loretto); Cpl. J. A. H. Bodin, 
Cpl. A. N. H. Marks, Cpl. T. N. H. Gwynn- Jones (King’s 
School, Worcester); Sgt. M. Speight, Cpl. G. E. Grainger 
(St. Peter’s School, York); Cpl. M. A. Gilby (Dover 
Coll.); L/Cpl. M. G. Spagge, Sgt. T. M. Rhys Jones (Kelly 
Coll.); C.M.S. M. Sutcliffe (Dollar Academy); Cpl. 
A. W. B..Simpson (Oakham Sch.); S.U.O. J. M. Rait 
(Beaumont Coll.) ; Cdt. G. C. King, Cat. M. B. Thompson 
(Bournemouth Sch.) ; S/Maj. P. J. Rawlinson (University 
Coll. Sch.); Cdt. J. T. Butler (Royal Grammar Sch., 
Lancaster); — Breakspear, — Winterbottom Se 
Sch.); D. Widdows (Wellingborough); C-Q-M-S. J. 
Clee (Perse Sch.); Cdt. W. Hall (Barnard Castle Sch. 


A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 


satisfied to admit, and yet it is undeniable. If 
we go on to any golf course at a week-end and 
watch the brassey shots of the average golfer, 
how many do we see hit really clean and true 
and well into the air? Very, very few indeed. 
So Mr. Board’s first recommendation to his 
pupil is that his shorter irons should have plenty 
of loft and so should his brassey and his spoon. 
Not only that, but he suggests that he should 
start with a ball slightly larger and lighter than 
the usual standard ball, since it ‘‘lies well 
cocked up” and takes the air more readily. He 
is of opinion that the beginner will not take 
this advice and he is probably right, since the 
passion for length springs early in the beginner’s 
breast; but it may be very good advice for all 
that, and the beginner may thus acquire a con- 
fidence which will stand him in good stead when 
he comes later to a standard ball. 

I am not going to follow the beginner and 
his teacher right through the early stages, but 
shall jump about, pouncing here and there on 
something that particularly strikes me. Thus, 
towards the end of the book, I came across 
something very positive, very definite and, 
I should say, very wise. Here it is : ‘‘ Footwork 
is reckoned 50 per cent. of every game played 
with a moving ball. In stationary ball-games, 
such as golf and billiards (to say nothing of 
darts and shooting) I do not think it is an 
exaggeration to put it at 75 per cent. No 
time spent on finding out the stance that 
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suits your build and style the best is wasted.” 
It is certainly true that when we are playing 
badly we can often make a recovery that seems 
almost miraculous by recapturing our normal 
stance. If we are capable of playing at all 
reasonably well we must have a reasonably good 
swing and that swing will not easily desert us 
if we give it a chance by standing in the way 
that experience shows to be our best way. At 
least that is now my view, as I sit tranquilly in 
my chair, and I believe far more aberrations 
are due to some unconscious change in our 
stance than in our swing. Incidentally, in this 
matter of stance Mr. Board is insistent that as 
far as possible his pupil should keep his left heel 
on the ground or as nearly as may be on the 
ground throughout his swing, and quotes Miss 
Joyce Wethered as an example of this virtue. 
He could not have a better one and though 
I think in her later championship years the 
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illustrious lady did give her left heel just a little 
liberty, it was only very little indeed. To keep 
that heel still, if it be a fault at all, is surely one 
on the right side. 

The part of Mr. Board’s own game which 
I have always envied and admired is his putting 
and so I was anxious to see what he had to say 
about it. It is not a great deal, but it is exceed- 
ingly clear cut and definite. He says anyone 
can make himself a good putter, if he is deter- 
mined to become cue. He is a follower of that 
method which we used to call “‘ Diegeling’’ when 
Leo Diegel first astonished us over here. Diegel 
always reminded me of a sentence in the 
Badminton book about Mr. John Blackwood 
who ‘‘putted in a style contorted almost to 
anguish.”’ I would not say that of Mr. Board, 
but he does not look precisely comfortable, and 
yet he is an admirable holer-out. He was by 
his own account a very bad putter until he 
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was converted—or rather converted himself— 
to his present method, which has now lasted 
him for years. 

“On the carpet of my _ smoking. 
room,” he says, ‘‘I evolved the ‘collar-stud’ 
method—later known as ‘Diegeling’—and 
within a month became an adequate and con- 
sistent putter . . . the collar-stud is the ful- 
crum, the left elbow pointing exactly at the 
hole and the right in exactly the opposite 
direction, the wrists locked, the hips locked, the 
putter-head is the pendulum. It looks, no doubt, 
awkward, but I don’t have to look at myself— 
my opponent does that.’’ It does not look a 
model of airy grace, but it has proved highly 
effective, and for those who do not come under 
the enviable head of ‘“‘ natural putters’’ I believe 
there is much to be said for it. But if anyone 
hurts himself in attempting it let him blame the 
author and not me! 





CORRESPONDENCE 


HIGH-SPEED 
BUILDING 


IR,—Early one morning at the be- 

ginning of April a blackbird started 
building in the hedge bordering my 
garden. By the evening the nest was 
practically completed, but the finishing 
touches were made the next morning. 
By the end of the week the bird was 
sitting on four eggs. To my mind this 
was very quick work and it caused me 
to wonder whether the blackbird is 
one of the quickest nest builders. 

The speed at which birds are able 
to build their nests is obviously 
governed by such things as the 
supply of suitable material, the type 
of nest and the number of the inter- 
ruptions.—J. E. Lioyp, Mounthill, 
Bagley Wood, Oxford. 

[Reliable information about how 
long birds take to build their nests is 
difficult to come by, and any that our 
readers can supply will be welcome. 
Birds that build more than one nest 
in a season tend to build their second 
and third nest more quickly than their 
first one, but the blackbird’s nest 
referred to by our correspondent was 
presumably a first one.—Ep.] 


DEER AS PETS 


S1r,—I was much interested in your 
recent article about deer as pets. I 
lived in my youth in the west of Ireland 
and my sisters and I were 
given a young red deer hind 
by a friend there who had a 
deer park. The hind was 
devoted to us and followed 
us everywhere. 

Our home was on the 
shore of Lough Carra and one 
day we were taken out in our 
boat. The little hind ran 
frantically up and down the 
rocky shore and finally swam 
far out and reached our boat 
and swam behind. 

Later on she ate the 
young shoots of my mother’s 
roses, so she was sent back 
to the deer park. A year 
later we went to see her; 
she knew our voices and 
rushed to the fence and was 
delighted to be stroked.— 
H. M. Grsson, Oxford. 


SPIDERS AND IRISH 
OAK 


S1r,—Does any reader know 
the origin of the ‘vulgar 
saying’’ about Irish oak and 
spiders, quoted by Mr. Ward 
in CountTRY LiFe of April 23? 

In Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s The Honest Man's 
Fortune, one of the characters 
(Act iii, Scene 1), asked how 
he likes the country, replies : 
“T like the air of it well, 
Madam, and the rafters be- 
cause, as on Irish timber your 
spider will not make his web, 
so your cheater, pander and 
informer, being in their dis- 
position too foggy for this 


piercing climate, shun it, and choose 
rather to walk in mists in the city.” 
Many years ago I sent this quotation 
to the late Sir Dunbar Barton, but 
neither as an Irishman nor a Shakes- 
pearian student was he able to throw 
any light on what seems to have been 
tradition at least as old as the 17th 
century about spiders and Irish timber. 

The scene of The Honest Man's 
Fortune is France, then endowed with 
“piercing climate’’ by the speaker in 
the play.—MauricE HEapiam, Pré 
Mill House, St. Albans, Herts. 


SPARE THE WOUNDED 
BEAST 


S1r,—I am in full agreement with the 
opinions expressed in Mr. Michael 
Lyne’s article, Spare the Wounded 
Beast, in your issue of April 23, and 
would like to record an incident of the 
“rarely found” case of a horse with 
a broken leg. 

In October, 1946, a valuable Irish 
thoroughbred mare (a seven-year-old 
show jumper) broke loose one night in 
her stable and was kicked by another 
horse just below the stifle on the near 
side. As she was in great pain, being 
unable to put her near hind leg to the 
ground, I had her examined by a 
veterinary surgeon, who diagnosed a 
broken leg. With difficulty she was 
removed to a sling stall, where, after a 
lapse of two days, a second opinion 


was obtained and the course of treat- 
ment confirmed. 

To cut a long story short, after 
two months she was able to go on 
walking exercise, in a further month 
I was riding her, and two and a half 
months after that she was being 
schooled again for show jumping, 
which she resumed in April, 1947. 
The only sign of the fracture was a 
thickening of the bone. She has since 
shown no evidence of discomfort and 
is still jumping well. 

This is, I think, a good example 
of care and attention, most willingly 
given by all concerned, being amply 
repaid.— J. A. MACDONALD (Captain), 
United Hunts Club, W.t. 


SOLVING THE PUZZLE 
OF 45s 


S1r,—There is indeed a solution to 
the arithmetical puzzle illustrated in 
Country LiFe of March 26 other than 
that given in your issue of April 30. 
Here it is :— 
987654321=4 
§§§5§5555 5=% 


432098 766=45 

It will also be found that if the 
top two lines of figures are added 
instead of being subtracted, the sum 
of the digits so obtained will also be 
45. These are but two of the many 
tricks which can be played with the 








WHAT VILLAGE IS THIS? 
See letter: An Unidentified Village 


number nine.—E. H. CHAVAssE 
(Commander, R.N.), Tor-na-Dee, Mill- 
timber, Aberdeenshire. 


ANOTHER MATTER OF NINES 

S1r,—Can you explain why the num. 
bers 142857, if multiplied by one, two, 
three, four and so on, should result in 
the same numbers in sequence but in 
different order in starting, and further 
that when multiplied by seven they 
should give six nines as follows ?— 

142857 x 2 = 285714 


x 3 = 428571 
x 4 = 571428 
x 5 = 714285 
x 6 = 857142 
x 7 = 999999 


—J. G. Evans, The Royal Automobile 
Club, London, S.W.1. 

(The figure of 142857 is the 
recurring sequence in the decimalisa- 
tion of 1/7th, ie. 1/7th = .142857 
recurring. Now .9 recurring = 1, so 
that 7 times 1/7th = .999999 recur- 
ring, which explains why when one 
multiplies 142857 by 7 one gets all 
nines. (Similarly 1/13th = .076923 
recurring, so that 13 times 076923 = 
999999.) Further, if any fraction 
whose denominator is prime is ex- 
pressed as a recurring decimal, the 
multiplication of the recurring decimal 
by any number less than the prime 
will, after a certain hiatus, cause the 
whole decimal to repeat, so that, in 

our correspondent’s example, 

woge 2 times 1/7th = -2857142857 

* = etcetera, 3 times 1/7th = 

“=  .42857142857 etcetera, and 
~ so on.—Eb.] 


AN UNIDENTIFIED 
VILLAGE 
Sir,—Can any of your readers 
identify the subject of the 


painting by Chas. Towne 
(1810) of which I enclose a 


us photograph? The church in 


the middle has some unique 
features, with nave and aisles 
under one roof and the pin- 
nacles of the side buttresses 
all cut off.—S. F. L. Davey, 
44, Duke Street, Liverpool, 1. 


BIANCONI’S IRISH 
CARS 
S1r,—Miss Maxwell's interes- 
ting article in your issue of 
April 16 about Bianconi’s 
Irish cars has raised in my 
mind the question whether 
these long cars may not owe 
their form, in part at any 
rate, to Bianconi’s Italian 
origin. Long cars of a sort 
are common to North Italy 
as well as to Ireland, and 
Bianconi may have had some 
conscious or unconscious 
recollection of the long cars 

of his Italian boyhood. 

In Southern Ireland in 
my youth I heard long cars 
spoken of, but never saw one, 
for they must have been 
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extinct well before my time. It was 
in Italy, in 1918, at the end of the 
frst World War. that T came across 


e. 

One day in the hilly country near 
Vicenza I found myself confronted by 
an undoubted long car in its most 
primitive form : a narrow oblong table 
of wood on four heavy wheels, drawn 
by two horses and with foot-rests on 
either side similar to those on a jaunt- 
ing car. On it, seated back to back, 
were a farmer’s numerous progeny. 
At the time I was surprised, but later 
| decided that such an obvious and 
simple conveyance as a table on wheels 
could easily have been invented in 
more countries than one. Now, how- 
ever, I wonder. Is there perhaps a 
link here between Italy and Ireland? 
Or, having the 4-to-6-seater jaunting 
car as a model, did Bianconi merely 
re-invent the original primitive long car 
(from which the jaunting car was 
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usual crosses for consecration stone 
altars were proscribed, and the slab 
accordingly went to a_ workshop, 
where it formed a useful surface upon 
which catgut bowstrings could be 
rolled. 

Binsey church lies some little 
distance from the riverside village and 
is approached by a _ horse-chestnut 
avenue, depicted in my other photo- 
graph, within which is a slightly 
raised causeway of paving stones. The 
parish still knows something about 
floods. It had its fair share fifteen 
months ago.—BywayYMaNn, Berkshire. 


TO FOIL THE GREEDY 
STARLING 


Sir,—Not a few of your readers are 
probably annoyed by starlings which 
grab all the food put out for robins, 
tits, chaffinches and so on. May I 
recommend the starling-foiler illus- 
trated in the enclosed sketch ? 











HOOK FOR 
FAT Etc. 


WOOD BLOCK 
























The counter-weight 
(of lead piping pinched 
on) is slid along the arm 
until it just balances a 1- 
ounce weight suspended 
from theend ofthe perch. 
It can then be fixed with 
a nailorscrew. The arm 
should be about 12inches 
long from the pivot and 
5-6 inches long from the 
pivot to the other end, 
and the uprights 10-12 
inches high. 











Since I made this 
gadget I have had fine 

















results with it. Any 


A GADGET FOR PREVENTING STARLINGS Starling is decanted be- 
FROM SEIZING FOOD PUT OUT FOR fore he can reach the 


SMALLER BIRDS 


See letter: To Foil the Greedy Starling 


derived) in a better and more mobile 
form ? 

Perhaps some reader could throw 
further light on the origins of this form 
of vehicle.—G. D. Luarp, Cattistock, 
Dorset. 


AN ALTAR SAVED BY 
FLOODS 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph of what 
is perhaps the least-known and most 
out-of-the-way church near Oxford— 
the parish church of Binsey, on the 
further side of Port Meadow, in a 
position so quiet and rural that it is 
difficult to credit the relative proxi- 
mity of Carfax and the industries of 
Cowley. 

This church retains its pre- 
Reformation stone altar, which I have 
heard was saved by floods, which kept 
altar-breakers away. How rare these 
altars are I do not know, but I remem- 
ber having once seen in Newbury 
a stone slab, 11 ft. long and nearly 
4 ft. broad, which was reputed to 
have been the destined altar stone of 
the new parish church, built in the 
16th century. But before this stone 
was put in position or cut with the 


food, but the small birds 
peg away happily. The 
reactions of those star- 
lings that try it and take a toss are 
quite amusing. Not many have more 
than two goes.—RaALPpH W. HALLows 
(Major), 70, Cross Oak Road, Berkham- 
sted, Herts. 


PINE HAWK-MOTH IN 


SUSSEX 

Str,—On April 27 I found a fine, 
newly hatched pine hawk-moth about 
7 ft. up the trunk of a pine tree, on 
the north side, and only about 200 yds. 
away from the one I found on Mid- 
hurst Common in July, 1946, which 
I also wrote to you about. 

In that year several others were 
recorded in the southern counties and 
it would be interesting to know 
whether the moth has been gradually 
increasing its numbers in the last few 
years. Evidently in the days: of 
South’s Moths of the British Isles (1907- 
8) it was exceedingly rare and records 
of its appearance were far fewer than 
they are now.—J. G. RicHarpDs, Mount 
Pleasant, The Common, Midhurst, 
Sussex. 

[The pine hawk-moth has in- 
creased considerably in the south of 
England in recent years, especially in 
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the New Forest area, 

possibly in part owing to 

an increase in the num- 

ber of pine plantations. 

—Ep.] 


DESIGN IN IRON 


S1r,—I enclose a photo- 
graph of part of a re- 
markable door at St. 
Saviour’s Church, Dart- 
mouth, Devon. The 
ironwork, which, from 
the date worked just be- 
low the body of the 
strangely shaped lion 
with the remarkable tail, 
was executed in 1631, is 
some of the finest of its 
kind in the country.— 
J. DENTON RoBInson, 
19, Langholm Crescent, 
Darlington, Durham. 


‘*DOG-TIRED”’ 
S1r,—I wonder if you or 
any of your readers 
know the origin of the 
expression “ dog-tired.”’ 
Is there any special 
quality about the tired- 
ness of the dog which 


distinguishes it from 
other animals? Why 
not cat-tired, horse- 


tired, cow-tired, 
rhinoceros-tired (in 
Africa), or kangaroo- 
tired (in Australia), etc. ? 
—HOJEL R. Coates, 84, 
Kensington Gardens 
Square, W.2. 

[So far as we can tell there is no 
reason to suppose that the dog 
becomes more tired than any other 
animal. The fact that the word dog 
is added to so many adjectives, e.g. 
mad, poor, sick, hungry, lame, drunk, 
suggests that it is a mere iterative 
epithet the only significance of which 
is that it intensifies the adjective to 
which it is attached by reference to 
life at a lower level than that of 
human beings.—Eb.] 


LYDIARD TREGOZ 
CHURCH 


S1r,—With reference to your recent 
articles about Lydiard Tregoz, Wilt- 
shire, I recently had the opportunity 
to examine an old wooden model of the 
church there, which is in the possession 
of Lord Bolingbroke. The model, so 
Lord Bolingbroke informs me, was 
made about 1800 and is traditionally 
the work of a member of the St. John 
family. It is a very fine piece of 
carpenter’s work, for it not only shows 
the church in very great detail inside 
and out, but also the altar, tombs, and 
grave-stones in the churchyard—all, 
I am assured, accurate and to scale. 
The chief interest of the model is that 
it shows the church before the rather 
drastic restoration of 1846 which 
“improved away” the Georgian 
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PART OF A DOOR OF ST. SAVIOUR’S 
CHURCH, DARTMOUTH 


See letter: Design in Iron 


interior with its box pews and gallery 
at the west end. 

The same restoration, though this 
would seem a matter more for praise 
than blame, swept away two outside 
staircases or flights of steps. Those 
are shown in the model as being on the 
west side of the south porch and at the 
south-west corner of the tower. The 
former ended in a door which appar- 
ently led into a room above the south 
porch, and the latter was the only 
means of reaching the gallery and 
organ-loft. This staircase seems to 
have been a curiously clumsy piece of 
work, for the door which led from the 
head of the steps into the gallery was 
placed in the lowest south-west light 
of the west window. 

The interior of the model is 
carried out in great detail: the pews 
are carefully made, and there are also 
minute models of the monuments and 
wall tablets. 

The main changes which seem to 
have taken place in the interior of the 
church are the removal of the gallery 
for the choir, entered by the door 
in the tower already described, and 
the organ-loft. The gallery does not 
seem to have run the full width 
of the church, but only to have been 
above the west end of the south 
aisle. It appears to have been 





BINSEY CHURCH, NEAR OXFORD, AND (right) THE AVENUE OF HORSE-CHESTNUTS LEADING TO IT 
See letter: An Altar Saved by Floods 
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capable of seating a considerable 
number of people, as the model shows 
seven rows of benches. The organ was 
placed next to the gallery and above 
the entrance from the tower into the 
church. 

Gone, too, is the three-decker 
pulpit which stood in the north aisle 
between the second and third windows 
—a curious place for a pulpit, as the 
preacher when delivering his sermon 
would be facing across rather than 
down the church. The only reason I 
can offer for this is that the pulpit 
faced the family pew of the Boling- 
brokes, which was placed in the middle 
of the church. This family pew .s 
shown in great detail with its brass 
rails and red curtains and a iarge 
family coat of arms above the 
entrance. 

In the model there are only two 
dormer windows in the roof instead 
of the three that there are to-day, and 
it is some years since I have visited 
Lydiard Tregoz and I am uncertain if 
the most eastward of these three 
windows was added after 1800 or if all 
are contemporary. So much care 
having evidently been taken to get 
every detail of the model correct, it 


DUPATH WELL, CALLINGTON, 


CORNWALL 


See letter: Finest Well in Cornwall ? 


would be surprising if the maker had 
forgotten a window.—RuUPERTGUNNIS, 
Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 

{In notes on Lydiard Tregoz 
church published in the Wiltshire 
Archaeological Magazine, 1912, C. E. 
Ponting, F.s.A., remarked: “A com- 
monsense plan for obtaining more light 
has since (i.e. since the 15th century) 
been adopted by the insertion of 
three dormers as clerestory on the 
south side.”—Ep.] 


AN ANT THAT FORTIFIES 
ITS NEST 


Str,—I enclose a photograph of a 
large ant-hole which I took in a field 
near Bombay recently. Why do the 
ants construct these concentric rings 
round the hole? Is it to keep out 
other insects?+-Honis A. KHARAS, 
39, B.]. Road, Bandra, Bombay 20. 
{This nest is that of the large ant 
Pheidole sykesi, one of three species of 
ant found in India which throw up 
concentric embankments round the 
entrance to their nests. Mr. R. C. 
Wroughton, in The Journal of the 
Bombay Natural History Society, Vol. 7, 
p. 193, states that the earthworks 
constructed by Pheidole sykesi vary 
from a single tube, less than an inch 
high in dry, flat country, to half 
a dozen concentric rings, with the 
centre tube 3 ins. high or more, each 
ring decreasing in height, and the 
outermost ring 18 ins. in diameter. 
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SHILLING OLD GRANGE, LAVENHAM, SUFFOLK 
See letter: Home of the Taylor Sisters 


When the nest is on a slope, he adds, 
the uphill half of a ring is always 
considerably higher than 
the other half. From this 
it seems probable that 
the purpose of the em- 
bankment is to protect 
the entrance to the nest 
from water, wind, etc.— 
ED.] 


FINEST WELL 
IN CORNWALL ? 


S1r,.—The enclosed 
photograph is of Dupath 
Well, at Callington, 
Cornwall, considered to 
be the finest holy well 
in the county. It is 
enclosed in a baptistery 
(believed to date from 
the 9th century), 12% ft. 
by 11 ¥4 ft. by 18 ft. high 
built of square blocks 
of granite and with a 
double arched window, 
and has. never been 
known to run dry. 

Tradition says that 
the well is haunted by 
the ghost of a maiden 
whose father wished her 
to marry a_ wealthy 
gentleman named Gotier. 
But she preferred poor 
Sir Colan, and in a duel 
the two suitors mortally 
wounded each other.— 
R. W., Bristol. 


PROBLEM NICHES 
S1r,—With reference to your corres- 
pondence about puzzling niches in 
garden walls at Beaconsfield and else- 


where, during the war I was billeted in 
Hawarden Castle, Flintshire, where 
there was a large walled garden with 
similar niches and traces where others 
had been bricked up, all on the outer 
surface of the wall. Some had flues run- 
ning up the interior of the wall to the 
top. Sir Albert Gladstone, the owner 
of the castle, told mé that in earlier 
times fires were put in them on 
the evenings when frost threatened 
during the critical period when the 
blossom on the fruit trees on the other 
side of the wall was setting. 

Could this be the purpose of the 
niches you illustrated? The flues may 
well have been bricked up when they 
went out of use to keep dampness out 
of the walls—HowarpD ALLOWAY 
(W/Cdr.), Officers’ Mess, Empire 
Radio School, R.A.F. Station, Debden, 
Essex. 

{It is possible that some of the 
niches referred to in our recent cor- 
respondence were used for the pur- 
pose mentioned by W/Cdr. Alloway, 
though in certain instances it is a 
little difficult to see just how.—Ebp.] 


A PAINTING BY ADRIAN 
STOKES 


Str,—Can any of your readers help 
me to trace a picture by my late uncle, 
Adrian Stokes, entitled Dr. Johnson’s 
Penance? According to Sir Walter 
Lamb, Secretary of the Royal 
Academy, it was exhibited there in 
1880, when it was No. 443 in the 
catalogue. It was reproduced in the 
Graphic on April 30, 1881, and I have 
some photographs of the Graphic 
reproduction. I am anxious, if pos- 
sible, to acquire the picture, as it is 
of historical interest to my family and 





THE HEAVILY EMBANKED ENTRANCE TO AN ANT-HOLE IN 
INDIA 


See letter: An Ant that Fortifies Its Nest 





must have been one of the v 
earliest pictures exhibited by Adrian 
Stokes.—R. R. Stokes, M.P., 32, 
Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


HOME OF THE TAYLOR 
SISTERS 

Str,—I enclose a photograph of 
Shilling Old Grange, Shilling Street, 
Lavenham, Suffolk, where Isaac 
Taylor, the engraver, lived. It was 
here that Jane Taylor wrote the lines 
beginning: 

Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 


and her sister, Anne, Meddlesome 
Matty. Here, too, their father, in 
1791, painted their portraits which 
now hang in the National Portrait 
Gallery.—J. A., London, S.W.2. 


FOR MAKING SUGAR 
LOAVES 


Si1r,—The enclosed photograph is of 
two sugar containers in use from 1868 
to 1874 and now preserved in the 
Folk Museum of Lavenham, Suffolk, 
at present housed in the magnificent 
church. The sugar was placed in these 
containers to crystallise and allow the 
molasses to drain away, and the result 
was the once familiar sugar loaf. 
Sugar from the beet-root was first 
produced in Lavenham in 1868, at the 
instigation of a Mr. James Duncan, a 
merchant of Mincing Lane. An 





SUGAR CONTAINERS OF THE 
*SIXTIES PRESERVED AT 
LAVENHAM, SUFFOLK 
See letter: For Making Sugor Loaves 


account of the process is given in the 
Food Journal for that year.—ALLAN 
Josson, 21, Crown Dale, S.E.19. 


AN OLD MONK’S 
FISHPOND 
S1r,—With reference to Mr. Turner’s 
letter in your issue of April 16, it is 
true that the National Trust had hoped 
to be able to restock the fishpond at 
East Riddlesden Hall, Airedale, but 
this project has since had to be aban- 
doned. Although a local benefactor 
did, in fact, spend a.large amount of 
money for purposes of deepening the 
pond, the project was unsuccessful, 
and the pond is being reinstated to its 
previous condition.—L. G. G. RAMSEY, 
Public Relations Officer, The National 
Trust, 42, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1. 


Mammals of Cambridgeshire.— 
Information is required for a book on 
the wild mammals, past and present, 
of Cambridgeshire, including the Isle 
of Ely. Anyone able to contribute 
facts about the distribution and habits 
of mammals in this area, especially 
harvest mice, dormice, yellow-necked 
mice, squirrels, bats of any species, 
badgers and deer, should write to 
Mr. David L. Harrison, at Bowerwood 
House, St. Botolph’s Road, Sevenoaks, 
Kent. 


The National Gardens Scheme.— 
The general list of gardens in England 
and Wales that will be open to the 
public this year for the benefit of the 
Queen’s Institute and District Nurses 
is now available and may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Queen’s Institute 
of District Nursing, 57, Lower Bel- 
grave Street, S.W.1. 
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It’s in the breed .... 


With horses we take it for granted that breeding will 
tell in the long run. And in the making of a cigarette 
it’s the inner quality, alone, which satisfies: it’s the 
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GOOD GROUND FOR PARTRIDGES = 38)... proven 


was a comparatively simple matter. 

Nowadays it by no means follows that 
you wil) get what you want; more often than 
not, since demand exceeds supply, it is a matter 
of making the best of what you can get. 

This, I think, is especially true of partridge 
ground. From a cursory inspection of a few 
hundred acres in the early spring it is very 
difficult to gauge the conditions or strength of 
a breeding stock, the more so because in these 
days one of the chief factors which adversely 
affect the partridge population is an almost 
entire lack of ho'ding and nesting cover. It is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that on nine 
shoots out of ten all one sees, until the seasonal 
cultivation has made some headway, is a suc- 
cession of ploughed fields, clean grazed pastures, 
grubbed out ditches and hedgerows cut to the 
bone. 


Ore upon a time the choice of a shoot 


*  * 


That is why I suggest that while they may 
not rival the abundance of East Anglian shoots, 
the downlands of the South merit more con- 
sideration that many people realise. Five- 
sixths of this undulating country is comprised 
of chalk and gravel soils (both eminently 
fav mrable to partridge welfare)—offering the 
partridge shooter of not tvo lofty ambitions a 
good many advantages. For example, on the 
south Downs (and I fancy this applies a'so 


to the downlands of Berkshire and Wiltshire) ° 


there is nowadays considerable cultivation. 
In Sussex it is quite common to see strips of 
fifteen to twenty acres of mustard, oats, kal2, 
and other rotationary crops. In fact, a typical 
downland shoot comprises about one-third 
grazing land, which, in virtue of its innumerable 
ant hills, is decidedly attractive to partridges, 
one fourth cultivation, and the remainder rough 
herbage and flowering grasses interspersed 
with juniper, gorse and bramble which are 
natural features of the landscape. This is a 
healthy type of land for breeding; for birds will 
readily nest in the rough stuff and pick up quite 
a decent living the year through. And although 
in my opinion a minimum of 1,500 acres is 
requisite to the retention of a good stock, it may 
be reasonably suggested that a single-handed 
keeper, with no pheasant rearing to distract his 
attention, can superintend this acreage of down- 
land more efficiently than half that area of 
broken country. 

The foothills of the Downs reach out to the 
sea levels. Marsh shooting conjures up a vision 
of snipe and duck and “‘ various ’’; one does not, 
somehow, visualise the partridge on the scene. 
Yet the term ‘‘marsh”’ is really a misnomer as 
applied to the extensive levels along the South 
Coast which have been reclaimed from the sea 
throughout the centuries. Drained, and cut up 
into fifty- or hundred-acre sections by deep 
dykes, the ancient marshes are a flat expanse 
of fine grazing land and coarse herbage, cultiva- 
tion and scrub, over the whole of which in a 
reasonably fine autumn one can walk dryshod. 

* * * 


Strictly speaking, it is not a partridge coun- 
try, yet I have been struck in recent years by the 
appreciable increase in the number of birds 
which have nested and thrived near the sea. 
I have, in fact, located more nests under the 
straggling, rather bushy hedges on the marsh 
itself than on the higher ground and, despite 
a marked increase in the vulpine, as well as 
the vermin, population, the partridges more than 
hold their own. Probably last year the excep- 
tionally dry summer contributed to some extent 
to the occupation of ground on which birds have 
been scarce in recent years, but primarily I 
attribute to the succulent food supply the un- 
doubted fact that coveys bred elsewhere came 
to spy out the land and remained to find it good. 

While the extent of marsh under cultiva- 
tion is less than that of an equivalent area of the 
surrounding country, the herbage contains a vast 
amount of dwarf clover and flowering grasses, 
and the fields, almost without exception, are 
studded with mole-hills. Near the sea, especi- 
ally, yellow and black ants beat the mole 
hollow in the extent and number of their earth- 
works, and in the lush grasses fringing the sand 


dunes are quantities of small hopping insects 
which seem to afford the partridge a great deal 
of satisfaction. Last year the whole area 
teemed with insect life, and I watched the birds 
faring sumptuously, not only in the coarse grass 
and rushes, inland, but even on the fringes of 
the sands from which the ebb water had just 
receded. What actually is the attraction there I 
do not know; but on several occasions partridges 
could be seen diligently searching among the 
sea flotsam, perhaps for some obscure marine 
insect or vegetable matter washed in by the 
tide. 


* * * 


It is apparent, at any rate, that on this 
rough land the partridges rear their broods 
successfully without encouragement, and one 
cannot help thinking that were this forthcoming 
the ground might be made to hold more birds 
to the acre than an average countryside. There 
are difficulties, of course, primarily, the fact 
that on a few smallholdings the tenants exe1- 
cise ‘‘rights’’ conferred by virtue of ancient 
custom rather than the law, and there is a cer- 
tain amount of, apparently common land fre- 
quented by the local duck shooters. But I 
imagine that such problems would yield to 
arrangements, and here is country which has for 
the partridge many of the advantages of grass 
lands without their drawbacks. 

The food supply is varied and plentiful; 
the country is undisturbed from one year’s end 
to another, since a network of dykes proves a 
formidable obstacle to the enterprising biker 
who knows not the lie of the land, and although 
there are grazing beasts galore, so far as my 
observation goes they do not seem to cause much 
damage in the nesting season. And, not least, 
the nature of the country is totally unsuited to 
power-driven machines, owing to the absence of 
which the cutting out of countless nests is 
avoided, and in consequence there are every- 
where large patches of thick, tall grasses, some- 
times as much as a quarter of an acre in extent, 
affording cover well into the winter. 


Another problem is vermin, but curiously 
enough that particular pestilence the rat is far 
less in evidence in the marshes than in the sur- 
rounding country. Yet, as I know to my cost, 
it is a work of supererogation to slay vermin 
unless one’s neighbour is like minded. But when, 
if ever, the small farmer could be persuaded that 
destruction of almost every species of pest is to 
his own financial interest, and that only by co- 
operation with the shooting tenant can this be 
satisfactorily accomplished, then I believe these 
sea-bound marshes would become a really 
sound harbourage for the partridge. 

* * * 


Probably it would not ever be great sboot- 
ing, but it would be great sport. In the cover 
which now exists I find the birds lie much closer, 
and until much later in the season, than else- 
where. It may be that the partridge, born and 
bred in this marshland, is more akin to his moor- 
land relative; he does not fly far, he has an 
extraordinary capacity for concealment, and he 
crops up in the bottom of a dry dyke or some 
equally unexpected nook and corner. To the man 
whose enjoyment is not measured solely by the 
weight of the bag these birds afford a lot of quiet 
spoit, and thanks to the medley of cultivation, 
gorse, rank grass, and bramble growing in the 
dykes, there is plenty of scope for the dog-lover 
to see his favourite at work. Strategic conditions 
may be unfavourable to driving of the ordinary 
nature but they are none the less conducive 
to the impromptu shoots arranged to suit the 
exigencies of the day. Driving is necessarily 
a matter of short beats, but the extensive hold- 
ing cover facilitates the direction of birds to a 
much greater extent than in the average grass 
country. You do not get the heights and angles 
of the partridge of the Hampshire Downs; 
the bird of the marshes comes fast and 
straight over a dead level little above your 
head. Yet to pick him clean against a back- 
ground of brown rushes which harmonise with 
his colour is not child’s play as many a sound 
shot can testify. 


WHALING IN SHETLAND WATERS 


By RICHARD PERRY 


whalers have been bomb-harpooning the 

lesser rorqual whale (the smallest of the 
finner-whales) in Shetland waters, and also 
baiting sharks on flexible steel lines. They are 
not, however, using bases in Shetland, as was 
formerly their custom, but operating from Nor- 
way. Three or four weeks’ fishing suffices to 
load them to capacity, whereupon they return 
to Norway to unload their catches— Bergen 
being little further from Shetland than Aber- 
deen, a matter of a day’s voyage or so. There 
the flesh is sold for human consumption and 
also as food for silver foxes. 

These whalers are continually putting in 
and out of Shetland harbours, and the even 
chug-chug-chug-chug of their engines, hammering 
out their implacable rhythm, minute after 
minute, is a sound that will always recall the 
Islands to me. This lulling ‘“thropple’’ would 
gradually beat its way into my consciousness 
like some tribal drumming in the forest and as 
gradually fade away. A score of the boats 
would be tied up alongside the Lerwick wharves 
at one time. They are built of wood and copper- 
bottomed, with davits for dinghy and a top- 
heavy superstructure (housing a crew of five) 
in the stern, and the crow’s-nest barrel high on 
the main-mast, and always put me in mind of 
Noah’s arks or Mississippi pleasure-steamers. 
Yet, with their rounded hulls and reliable diesel 
engines, they could ride out an Atlantic gale. 

Sometimes a whale would breach quite close 
in to the cliffs of the small island on which 
I was working, leaping perpendicularly out of 
the sea and falling back flatly with a thunderous 
crash, displacing a great fountain of water. 
When a dark “‘boiling”’ field of mackerel made 
silver ripples on the sea with their incessant 
jumping, a herring-hog, as the lesser rorqual is 
known in Shetland, would turn leisurely cart- 


G a the war upwards of 300 Norwegian 


wheels through the seething mass, in contrast 
to the quick wheels of the tiny porpoises which, 
together with common seals, would also be 
among the mackerel. He would surface two or 
three times every minute, witha white foam along 
his jaws, and one might hear his “ blow,” faintly. 
A smooth oily patch would appear for several 
minutes on the sea after he had sounded again. 

Basking-sharks, whose proportions were as 
massive as the rorqual’s—attaining a length of 
thirty feet—would also visit the island’s voes 
and wicks; and for periods of an hour or more 
a thirty-foot basker would propel his bulk in 
leisurely circles round and round a small voe, 
his long and narrow, whitish-tipped muzzle 
often breaking the surface of the water. So 
close would he pass below the brow-edge of the 
voe that I could see the five black gill-slits as 
stripes on his drab brown hide and the wide- 
open, ivory-green gape of his mouth when he 
passed through clear dark-green pools over 
patches of white sand. At a greater distance he 
presented an extraordinary spectacle, with his 
blackish-grey crinkly-edged _dorsal-fin—his 
“‘sail’’—protruding as much as two feet out of 
the water; for this pliable waving buckler of 
hide did not jut out vertically from the water, 
but keeled over in a supple bend. It bdre every 
appearance of not belonging to the same 
creature as the single-fluked tail-fin so far from 
it, which eddied and oscillated from side to 
side, without any apparent relation in either 
its movements or its direction to those of the 
“sail,’”’ sometimes bending round almost to 
meet itinacircle. After twenty minutes of this 
circular cruising close in to beach and cliffs, the 
basker might cut a big circle outside the voe, 
with only the tip of his ‘“‘sail’’ showing above 
water for the most part; but he would soon 
come in again, before finally making another 
circle right round the voe and then out to sea. 
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NEW BOOKS 








MORE OSBERT SITWELL 
RECOLLECTIONS 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


HE third volume of Sir Osbert 
Sitwell’s autobiography is appro- 
priately called Great Morning 
(Macmillan, 15s.). The author, whom 
we have seen in previous volumes grow 
from childhood to youth, is now in 
early manhood. He is an officer of the 
Grenadier Guards; he is making rich 
discoveries in music, literature and 
art; he is getting to know people who 
are interesting to know; and the time 
is that beautiful moment before 1914 
when life’s barometer for humanity 
seemed ‘‘set fair’? and the wind had 
not begun to blow from a cold quarter 
You could indeed in those days wish 


writer. Oh,no! To learn calligraphy, 
to make pothooks, to sit at a kitchen 
table on a lawn, under the eye of an 
instructor in a billycock, curiously 
looked at by passers-by who wondered 
what he was up to. ‘‘ Unfortunately,” 
his father would explain, ‘his hand- 
writing is so childish and unformed 
that he is having to learn to write.’’ 
And when he could write he was to 
“enter the Town Clerk’s office at 
Scarborough.”’ 

The root of the matter was, Sir 
Osbert explains, that his father was 
troubled by his “‘native treachery to 
the average,’’ and this is interesting 


AADAAMAAAAAAACAAAAMAAMaAM21 aw 
GREAT MORNING. By Sir Osbert Sitwell 
(Macmillan, 15s.) 
TRIBUTE TO WALTER DE LA MARE 
(Faber, 15s.) 


VILLAGE IN THE SUN. By Dane Chandos 
(Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.) 


ENGLISH RIVERS. 


By John Rodgers 


(Batsford, 18s.) 


OUR RIVERS. 


By J. W. Kempster 


(Oxford University Press, 25s.) 
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yourself and your friend ‘“‘ good morn- 
ing,’’ or even a “‘ great morning”’ with- 
out any sense of incongruity. 

It was a dawn (or so that sunset 
seemed) in which it was blessed to be 
alive; and the abiding impression we 
get from the book is of youth filled 
with this happy sense. Shadows fall 
across the scene, but they are out of 
a future not yet encountered, and our 
author cannot have been deeply 
disturbed by them at this moment 
which he now recalls. 

All is as one expects it to be in the 
Sitwell family, the expectation being 
founded on what the first two volumes 
have taught us. The father is up to 
the eyebrows in expensive building 
schemes, in grandiose manipulations 
of landscape, in the acquisition and 
development of an Italian palace. 
Lady Sitwell broods apart, in the grip 
of moneylenders. The children are all 
itching from the warmth of strange 
fires. These give promise of deliver- 
ance from an overcharged domestic 
atmosphere. ‘‘The one thing my 
parents never denied themselves or 
others was a row. They could not 
exist in a peaceful atmosphere. Con- 
sequently, after many months of 
freedom, it was with a feeling of the 
most profound depression that I... 
left London for Renishaw.”’ 


LEARNING TO MAKE 
POTHOOKS 


He was returning to one of those 
incredible situations that could arise 
in the Sitwell family. He had served 
in the Guards; he had enjoyed the 
delights of London that had ‘‘seethed 
with a feeling of summer and of 
gaiety.’’ He was beginning to have an 
apprehension that his life’s work 
would be concerned with the arts; and 
now he was called home to learn to 
write. Not, that is, to learn to be a 


when you consider what aberrations 
from the average Sir George Sitwell 
could himself achieve. He dominates 
this book, as he dominated his chil- 
dren’s lives: violent, unpredictable 
save that he would be excessive, 
opinionated, wasteful and close-fisted, 
yet persuaded that he was wearing 
himself to the bone and expending the 
uttermost farthing in the interests of 
others. ‘‘For some people,”’ he said 
sternly to a Salvation Army lass who 
had asked a copper in Self-Denial 
Week, ‘‘for some people every week is 
Self-Denial Week,’”’ and you may be 
sure that when he proposed to spend 
a thousand pounds on a glass statue 
to stand in a lake the one thing that 
troubled him was the denial of other 
indulgences that this would entail. 


ALLOWANCE A SHILLING 
A DAY 

He had ‘‘a genuine sense of the 
necessity of thrift for others’’; but the 
young Osbert “‘got back”’ at him in a 
neat letter, answering one charging 
him with extravagance. ‘‘As, until 
little more than a year ago,’’ he wrote, 
“‘my allowance was a shilling a day, 
I have not as yet had much experience 
of money matters.”’ 

This autobiography is building up 
into one of the important literary 
achievements of our time. Sir Osbert 
himself conceives it (like all his work) 
“as if it were a poem, and in that 
resides the value, such as it is, of my 
work.’”’ The balance of the book is 
perfect; the writing almost always 
pleasing, and at time magnificent. I 
have found in all these pages only one 
phrase that I would have altered. 
After using the splendid expression 
“the desultory and savage outbreaks 
of history,’’ the writer goes on; in the 
same paragraph : ‘“ Unlike the Tower, 
there was no Officers’ Mess,’’ which 
could have been better said. One 
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would not call attention to so trivial 
a lapse if the author’s own music had 
not made one super-sensitive to a false 
note. 


WALTER DE LA MARE 


To celebrate the 75th birthday of 
Mr. Walter de la Mare a book has been 
got together called Tribute to Walter 
dela Mare (Faber, 15s.), and surely no 
writer has ever received, none ever 
deserved, a lovelier birthday present. 
Poets, novelists and critics contribute 
their praise, and some, we are told, 
who had been asked to say their word, 
forbore on the ground of unworthi- 
ness. That is easy to understand, for 
Walter de la Mare moves in a rare 
region, to which we may feel freemen 
while he holds our hands, but in which 
we are clodhoppers, making too much 
noise, When we try to go there alone. 
There is so much that one would like 
to say to him, but our nets have too 
coarse a mesh to catch the needed 
delicate words. But all of us can, at 
least, in gratitude and in a friendship 
assumed without permission, say 
thank you for that hand which has led 
us to the brink of so many enchant- 
ments—some that are too much for 
us, so that we want to flee, some 
wherein we would, if it were in us, 
longer abide. 

From the concourse of praise here 
assembled, it is gratifying to find that 
an artist who has shunned a personal 
emphasis may none the less be noted 
and esteemed by those whose opinion 
matters. It is good that all these 
words, in prose and verse, have been 
spoken. They are not too much. 


\ word about the book itself. It 
is beautifully produced; it is a joy to 
handle and to look at. There are some 
excellent portraits of Mr. de la Mare; 
a page of his beautiful handwriting is 
reproduced; and altogether it is diffi- 
cult to believe that anyone who has 
enjoyed the work of this great mystical 
writer will not wish to possess a 
volume that so splendidly pays tribute 
to it. 


A MEXICAN VILLAGE 


Mr. Dane Chandos’s Village in the 
Sun (Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.) is a 
book about the author’s living in 
Mexico. He was born there, but his 
life was mostly spent in Europe and 
the United States of America. Then 
he decided to go back to live in 
Mexico, and found the village called 
Ajijic, nestling on the edge of a lake. 
He bought some land there and had a 
house built of adobe, and this book is 
all about how these things came to 
pass, about the people he met, friendly, 
simple and unsophisticated. It is 
about the Indios—builders, and fisher- 
men, and washerwomen, and humble 
people of that sort, and the lives they 
live from day to day. The publishers 
say : ‘‘Seldom has a place or a people 
been portrayed so sensitively or so 
delightfully,’’ and that is a just state- 
ment about this book. 


RIVER TREASURES 


Two books are to hand about the 
rivers of this country : English Rivers, 
by John Rodgers (Batsford, 18s.), and 
Our Rivers, by J. W. Kempster (Oxford 
University Press, 25s.). Each has a 
different intention. Taken together, 
they give us the delight of the matter 
and the facts of the matter. 


Mr. Rodgers’s book, full of excel- 
lent pictures, is mainly concerned with 
the beauty of our rivers, though he 
has an introductory chapter on the 
control of rivers. Mr. Kempster is 
mainly concerned with the dangers 
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that exist for rivers and the fish that 
swim in them, and he surveys the laws 
relating to the disposal of sewage and 
trade effluents, and to the preservation 
of fish. He deals at some length with 
the life history of salmon and sea- 
trout, and, while he concludes that 
“‘man must be reckoned as amongst 
the most persistent enemies of migra- 
tory fish by netting them in the sea 
and river estuaries,’’ yet ‘‘ when all has 
been said, pollution is the worst 
scourge so far as certain rivers are 
concerned.”’ 

We may say that while Mr. 
Rodgers tells us beautifully what 
treasures we possess, Mr. Kempster 
makes us aware that the price of keep- 
ing these things is eternal vigilance. 
Each has done his job well, and between 
them they make a valuable contribu- 
tion towards making our waters what 
they ought to be—in Mr. Kempster’s 
words, ‘“‘pure, wholesome, and a 
natural joy for ever.” 
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FOR THE ANGLER 


HEN three angling books of the 

same size appear the searcher 
after piscatorial knowledge or enter- 
tainment requires some assistance in 
his choice. Herve and There a Lusty 
Trout by Commander T. A. Powell 
(Faber, 10s. 6d.), Angling Conclusions 
by W. F. R. Reynolds (Faber, 12s. 6d.), 
and Fishing from Afar by Stephen 
Johnson (Peter Davies, 12s. 6d.) con- 
stitute this somewhat uniform trio. 

Commander Powell writes well 
and with attractive humour, if with 
a little cynicism when he discourses 
on chalk streams, and as the reader 
progresses and learns to understand 
the mentality of the writer he will 
derive much pleasure and not a little 
information. The author’s puckish 
humour and breezy enthusiasm, no 
doubt engendered by long association 
with the sea, are infectious. Some of 
his short descriptions are excellent ; for 
instance, he writes of “a leathery old 
man with a jaw like a cock salmon” 
and a line of floating olives he likens 
to “a fleet of Lilliputian yachts 
becalmed in a tideway.’”’ He has his 
own ideas about flies, nymphs, may- 
fly time and other matters pertaining 
to trout-fishing. There may be dis- 
agreement with his suggestions; but 
how pleasant to provoke the arm- 
chair angler from his post-prandial 
snooze into fierce altercation ! 

Mr. Reynolds, who, in contrast, 
writes in a staccato and unrestful 
style, is certain to cause a greater 
number of irascible gentlemen to leave 
their seats. It is not unlikely that they 
will storm at his theory that the 
present methods of salmon-scale read- 
ing are unreliable. If they reach the 
last chapter there is sure to be trouble, 
because he advocates the abolition of 
private ownership of fisheries and 
a scheme for the control of rivers. 
Some of the book provides good read- 
ing, but as a whole, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Tunnicliffe’s attractive 
illustrations, it is not satisfying. 

Fishing from Afar comprises a 
written record of the nostalgic memor- 
ies of a fisherman enduring a long 
sojourn as prisoner-of-war. The author, 
obviously a keen and knowledgeable 
angler, has learnt much from experi- 
ence by many waters, and he gives 
us plenty of good stuff. There will 





be a feeling of great sympathy 
for a fellow-angler writing under 
such trying conditions, but at the 


same time annoyance that his labours 
did not receive helpful editing before 
they were presented in book form. 
There is some useful potted 
information in Spinning A-Z by 
Alexander Wanless (Herbert Jenkins, 
2s. 6d.) but I doubt if its contents are 
of much assistance to the practical 
spinner; if he is a beginner, he will 
read a larger book, and if experienced, 
will probably know better how to 
spend half a crown. 1. 
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SUMMER AIR SCHEDULES 








Every 2 hours to the 
Continent 


Speed in comfort by K*L’M. 
comfortable _ services, 


Fast, 
leaving London 
Airport every two hours, offer trouble-free 
travel to the principal cities of Europe 
—via Amsterdam, Air Junction of the 
Continent. Book through your local 
Travel Agent or contact your nearest 
K‘L'M Office. 


ROYAL 
DUTCH 
AIRLINES 


202/204, Sloane Street, London, S.W.1 
(SLOane 9656), and at Manchester, 
Glasgow and Dublin. 


Departures at 

. fame 10.30, 12.30 
| 14.30, 16.30, 18.30 
and 20.30 daily. 
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ALSO direct daily service LONDON-EINDHOVEN and Night Service to AMSTERDAM 












PAINFUL DISCOVERY. 
7 call out busily on he other sale of « Fences you make alt 
encall Xlos tise caught in a Virmin, Crap. bal: on oven She a 


gow DISCOVE?: to your no small prain : your Leg in prorat harger dimensions, 


One of a series of sporting prints by Henry Alken published early in the nineteenth century. 
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og The names of Eley and Kynoch have been 


associated with the great developments in 
shotgun ammunition. This long record of experience and 
research has made the modern Eley-Kynoch cart- 


ridge what it is—powerful, accurate, reliable. 


ELEY- hYNOCH 627ncelges 
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1. Power increased to 38/40 


B.H.P.—without increase in 


engine speed. 


2. New and improved “mae 


System. 
3. Improved Bearings. 


hened To deal with 
4 ene increased 
power 


5. 1 arger Clutch 
6. Better Engine Cooling. 
Tyre Section— 


. Bi r Rear - 
‘ sonnel to 13 x 28”. 
g. New and more comfortable 


Driving Seat. 
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to admit that the success of the 
new Field-Marshall is partly due 
to your help. In designing this 
tractor, we profited by what 
your experience had to teach us. 
You knew, as a practical farmer, 
what was your ideal of a tractor; 
we knew, as practical engineers, 
how to translate that into reality. 
Because the basic design of the 
Field-Marshall, Series I is so un- 
deniably right, we have adhered 
to it, but (guided, as we have said, 
by your experience) we have 
introduced these improvements 
in the Series 11. 


DELIVERIES: Please send your order 
for the Field-Marshall Series II as 
quickly as possible. Only proper assess- 
ment of your requirements will enable 
us to give preference to the needs of 





matns the same as 


7 re ° 
The price Marshall, Vertes Bs 


for the Field- 
ie. £397 * 19% % 












Home Food Production, .and to 
allocate at the same time the 
largest available number of 
tractors to Overseas Markets, 
where an_ ever-increasing 
demand for these machines 
has to be met. 
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Mechanical Gardener 


At last mechanical cultivation for 
small-holdings and gardens is realized. 

The “ Barford ’’ Atom Tractor with 
quick-fix implements for hoeing, 
cultivating, ridging, disc harrowing, 
grass cutting, hedge trimming, and 
tarrowing, supersedes costly hand- 
tool labour, does a better job, and 
saves both time and money. 

With this pcwerful little tractor, 
your garden can be maintained in 
perfect condition the whole year 
round—there is always a job for the 
Atom 








Write to-day for details. 
_ The‘ Atom ”’ mechanical 
=. gardener equipped for 
* hoeing. 





SERFORD acacurrvaiy LTD 


SUBSIDIARY OF 





AVELING BARFORD 
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OVER-PROUD CORN 


N easy season such as we have 
A had since February makes even 
the laggard a good farmer 
judged by the appearance of his fields. 
There is some late-sown barley barely 
showing yet in the rows, but this is the 
exception. Everywhere the corn looks 
well, and almost too well in some 
places where fertilisers were generously 
applied. I suspect that such grossness 
is due to the fertiliser mixture being 
out of balance, which in many cases 
has not been the fault of either the 
farmer or the corn merchant. Potash 
has been scarce in some mixtures, 
leaving the nitrogen too dominant. 
The effect through the season will be 
influenced by the rainfall. A stormy 
time before harvest may knock about 
badly these crops that look over-proud 
now. Running cattle or sheep over 
such fields in April did no harm to the 
corn and saved some of the early bite 
in the pastures. A neighbour of mine 
who has become a_ grass-drying 
enthusiast reckons that he has got 
several tons extra of May grass for the 
drier by putting his cattle on the corn 
ground by day. Itenabled him to shut 
up one more field for drying and he 
had no excess of early grass. 


Sunflower 


EVERAL times I have been asked 

to recommend a method of thresh- 
ing sunflower seed where a small area 
has been grown for the hens. I see 
that Mr. F. E. Hurt, in his book 
Sunflower (Faber, 10s. 6d.), recom- 
mends this method of hand thresh- 
ing. The seed can be threshed out 
either with a flail, by knocking the 
heads against the inside of a barrel, or 
by rubbing the heads across tables 
made with a sheet of expanded metal 
or very fine mesh netting stretched 
over a frame raised to a convenient 
height. Then the seed should be dried 
ona dry, airy floor and winnowed well 
before bagging. Mr. Hurt, who has 
written this book to interest farmers 
in the commercial possibilities of sun- 
flowers as a crop, asks why the Minis- 
try of Food is “ ground nut mad” when 
most other countries are making them- 
selves self-sufficient with sunflower. 
I have never grown sunflowers com- 
mercially. A friend of mine who did 
try two years ago suffered a bitter 
disappointment, as the pheasants took 
all the seed he had carefully planted. 
He is a keen shot who likes to have 
plenty of birds about, and I am afraid 
that he has decided in favour of the 
pheasants. 


Extra Rations 
T the busiest times of the year the 
farm-worker is entitled to special 
rations of tea, margarine, jam and 
sugar, so that he can take a “‘ bite” out 
into the fields.. This is to compensate 
him for having no works canteen 
where a snack can be got to carry on 
for a longer day. Hay-time and corn 
harvest are two of the periods when the 
farm-worker especially needs these 
extras, and he generally gets them. 
Hoeing the roots in May and June 
may also involve extended hours and 
will qualify for these seasonal allow- 
ances. The quantities are not 
generous, but would be more welcome, 
and would be more generally drawn, if 
the Minister of Food can be persuaded 
to allow the farm-worker and his wite 
to get them direct at the village shop. 
So far, he has insisted on the farmer’s 
wife or the farm foreman drawing 
them in bulk and distributing them 
round either in made-up snacks and 
hot drinks or in individual packets for 
the men each week. The farmer’s wife 
is a very busy person. Often she does 
the men’s P.A.Y.E. calculations and 
puts up the wages, and now on many 
small farms she wili have to keep the 
farm accounts in Schedule D form. 
Is it not time that a League of Far- 
mers’ Wives was formed, as has been 
done for doctors’ wives? 


Outstanding Milk Yields 


R. AND MRS. R. S. HUDSON 

have obtained extraordinarily 
good results in milk yields from their 
selected herds of British Friesians and 
Ayrshires at Manningford in the 
Pewsey Vale. These herds led their two 
breeds in the National Milk Records 
for 1946-47. The Friesians averaged 
15,719 lb. milk for ten cows, and the 
Ayrshires 12,557 1b. for twenty-two 
cows. Mrs. Hudson is as keen as her 
husband on the cows, and the close 
interest devoted to them has certainly 
brought out fully the animals’ poten- 
tialities. The land is good and the 
pastures are well managed. It is lack 
of sufficiently nutritious food that 
holds back yields in many herds 
to-day, however eminent the pedigrees 
of the cows. 


A British Crawler 


OR many years British farmers 

have been looking forward to the 
production here of a crawler tractor 
that would be as reliable as the 
American and Canadian makes. Maybe 
some farmers set too much store by 
track-laying tractors, but it cannot be 
denied that there are conditions on 
stiff clay land and on steep slopes 
where this type of tractor does make 
the best and the most economical job 
of cultivations. So it was with 
pleasurable anticipation that many 
went to St. Ives, in Huntingdonshire, 
to see the new _ Fowler-Marshall 
Mark V F diesel crawler tractor put 
through its paces. The engine is the 
same unit which has already proved 
its value in the Field-Marshall wheel- 
tractor. A simpler engine can hardly 
be imagined, and this is an advantage 
for those farms where the mechanical 
skill of the farmer or the tractor driver 
is limited, and if anything goes wrong 
with a complicated machine it is a 
matter of calling in the local firm of 
agricultural engineers. Fuel con- 
sumption in this single-cylinder diesel 
engine is small. Driving is rather a 
jerky job, but a tractor driver soon 
gets accustomed to this. The new 
feature in the Fowler-Marshall is, of 
course, the tracks. The design is clean, 
and, while I am no engineer, I can see 
that the appearance gives promise of 
good wear. There will be plenty of 
orders for this new tractor, although 
the price at just over £1,000 is high, 
I understand that the authorities who 
make steel allocations recognise the 
British farmer’s need for crawler trac- 
tors, and they are allowing the makers 
to reserve 90 per cent. of their output 
for the home market. Production is 
now going forward, and the output 
will be 200 tractors a month. 


Fewer Horses 


N England and Wales we have only 
529,000 farm horses now compared 
with 591,000 a year ago and 855,600 
in 1938. This decline is nothing new, 
but will it continue indefinitely? The 
advent of handy tractors excellently 
suited to the small farm suggests that 
horses will suffer the fate of oxen, 
which fifty years ago were still 
reckoned the most economical motive 
power on some farms. But are those 
who foresee the almost disappearance 
of the horse reckoning without the 
ever-increasing demand for oil in 
America aud throughout the world? 
We may get now a remission of the tax 
on petrol used in farm tractors, but this 
while making some tractors cheaper 
to run, will not increase the supply 
of fuel for them. I know that some 
of my mechanically minded friends 
sneer when they see a horse doing any 
field work on a big farm, but if it is 
economical to keep a horse or two for 
odd carting jobs it may, too, be 
economical to use a horse for applying 
fertiliser, or even for ploughing an odd 
patch, such as where the ricks stood 
last year. CINCINNATUS, 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
BUILDING MATERIALS 


T a time when the provision of 
Ax houses and repairs to war- 
damaged property are both 
matters of national importance, the 
recently published findings of the 
committee set up under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Simon of Wythenshawe 
in July, 1946, to investigate the distri- 
bution of building materials, is of 
peculiar significance. 

In a summary of its report the 
committee states that “restrictive 
arrangements affecting the distribu- 
tion of building materials and com- 
ponents exist on a wide scale : indeed, 
it may fairly be said that in this field 
monopoly, quasi monopoly, and re- 
strictive practices have reigned almost 
unchallenged for many years. These 
arrangements, whether embodied be- 
tween manufacturers and merchants, 
in tacit agreements or in analogous 
arrangements, and whether or not the 
merchant is party to them, permeate 
virtually the whole field. The broad 
pattern of the manufacturer/merchant 
agreement is an exchange of pledges 
whereby the manufacturer undertakes 
to supply the merchant on specially 
advantageous terms, and the merchant 
agrees to maintain resale prices and 
not to buy outside the ring... . 

“These practices are profitable to 
the associated manufacturers and also 
to the majority of merchants. In 
our view they are not in the national 
interest. In particular, they have 
tended to lead to a higher level of 
prices than would have obtained in 
their absence; to an inflation of gross 
and net distributive margins; to the 
consumer being deprived of improve- 
ments, actual or potential, in the 
efficiency of distribution; to an over- 
elaboration of services provided in the 
field of distribution and therefore to 
a waste of manpower and other 
resources; to there being too many 
merchants; and to consumers being 
unable to obtain the precise materials 
they want from whatever source they 
prefer.”’ 

COSTS ENQUIRY 


HEreport goeson tosay thatin 1946 

the gross margin for all merchants 
covered by a costs enquiry instituted 
by the committee was 20.97 per cent. ; 
that the total expenses were 14.27 per 
cent.; and the net profit 6.7 per cent. 
on sales turnover. The committee is 
informed by the Ministry of Works 
that the average annual turnover may 
be fairly taken to be four times the 
capital employed, so that if a net 
annual profit of 10 per cent. on capital 
employed is reasonable, this would 
involve a net profit on turnover of 
2% per cent. On this basis, the actual 
net profits on turnover in’ 1946 (6.7 
per cent.) would represent a return of 
26.8 per cent. on capital employed. 


CONTROLS ON PROFITS? 


HE committee recommends that 

the builders’ merchants should pay 
more attention to the cost of the ser- 
vices they perform and that immediate 
action should be taken by the Govern- 
ment to control distributors’ margins 
on building materials and components. 
‘The committee welcomes the Govern- 
ment’s intention to introduce legis- 
lation on restrictive practices, and 
for this reason does not recommend 
special legislation, but it suggests 
that after a specific enquiry by an 
appropriate body, there should be 
power to require the registration of all 
agreements relating to trade practices; 
to declare individual agreements 
between manufacturer and merchant 
to be in restraint of trade and illegal; 
to prohibit either a manufacturer or 
a merchant from exercising price 
discrimination between customers in 
accepting orders; and to control prices 
and margins. 


DISTRIBUTORS’ REPLY 

HE other side of the picture is 

given in a statement issued by the 
Distributors of Builders’ Supplies 
Joint Council. ‘‘The committee,’’ it 
says, ‘‘appear to be much concerned 
because builders’ merchants, according 
to the incomplete returns obtained, 
made good profits in 1946, but the 
members ignore the fact that both 
1938 and 1946 were entirely unrepre- 
sentative. The year 1946 was a period 
of steeply rising prices (many of which 
were due directly or indirectly to 
Government action) combined with 
a heavy demand and _ insufficient 
supply. 

“Any inference,’ continues the 
statement, “‘that the supply of build- 
ing materials has any marked effect 
on the present high cost of building 
can be dismissed. A house costing £480 
pre-war, costs to-day £1,500. The 
material used is about one-third of the 
finished cost, therefore in 1938 the 
material cost £160, and according to 
the Simon Committee material costs 
have risen 100 per cent. Thus, on 
their showing, of the increase of £1,020, 
£860 has to be sought for other than 
in building material.’’ The statement 
ends by saying that the Builders’ 
Merchants Industry is confident that 
“greater knowledge of the trade will 
correct many of the erroneous and 
unwarranted conclusions of the com- 
mittee.” 

FOR KING FEISAL 

TANWELL PLACE, Stanwell, 

Middlesex, has been bought by the 
Emir Abdul Illah, Regent of Iraq, 
from Lady (Lilian) Gibson. It is under- 
stood that the house, which was built 
in 1810, and comprises five reception 
rooms and four bedrooms, has been 
bought for the use of members of the 
lraqi royal family while King Feisal II 
is at school in England. The agents 
concerned were Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co., and Mrs. N. C. Tufnell. 


THE GREY FRIARS 

HE Grey Friars, Winchelsea, 

Sussex, takes its name from the 
Franciscan Order of the Grey Friars, 
which was founded in 1233. The 
house suffered severe damage in 1538 
when Henry VIII was waging his war 
against the monasteries, and from then 
until] 1819, when it was pulled down 
and the present house was built, it 
was used as a farm-house and its 
historic chapel] saw service as a barn. 
In 1938 Grey Friars became the pro- 
perty of Lord Blanesburgh, and was 
completely modernised under the 
direction of Sir Reginald Blomfield. 
The house, with 24 acres of parkland, 
is in the hands of Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley and Messrs. 
Geering and Colyer. PROCURATOR. 


Lady Kennet’s Sculpture 


COMMEMORATIVE exhibition 

of the work of Lady Kennet 
under the name Kathleen Scott, by 
which she came to be known as a 
sculptor and which she kept to sign 
her works, was opened last week by 
the Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and is on view in the Mansard 
Gallery of Messrs. Heal and Son, 
Tottenham Court Road, until May 29. 
Lady Kennet excelled at portrait 
sculpture, as the many sensitive and 
often revealing portrait busts assem- 
bled in this exhibition show. Her 
bronze of King George V has as 
companion to it a bust in Hopton 
Wood stone of the present King. 
T. E. Lawrence, Lloyd George, John 
Galsworthy, Sir Austen Chamberlain 
and his brother, Neville, Lord Hail- 
sham are among the busts shown; one 
of her most recent sitters was Lord 
Woolton. Her imaginative sculpture 
is also well represented. 
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PRESENT 
SOWING 


© WALLFLOWERS 
Giant Fire King 
Giant Blood Red 
Orange Bedder 
Cloth of Gold 


© CANTERBURY BELL 


Cup and Saucer 


© AUBRIETIAS 


Large-flowered 
Hybrids 


© SWEET WILLIAMS 
Pink Beauty ' 


® MYOSOTIS 
Royal Blue 


CATALOGUES 
FREE ON REQUEST 


SUTTON & SONS Lio. 


READING 


FLOWERS FOR 
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This is the famous 


Ferguson Tractor 
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The Ferguson tractor is one of 
Great Britain’s leading exports. A 
$20,000,000 American order, a 
£2,000,000 French order and other 
orders from Europe and the Com- 
monwealth are already bringing 
£7,000,000 to Great Britain. 

The Ferguson tractor, as part of the 
Ferguson System of com- 
plete farm mechanisation, 
is in world-wide demand 


FARM BETTER 


yi 
FERGUSON SYSTEM 
FARM FASTER WITH f e rg u SO n 
82 


by farmers because it enables them 
to produce more food at Jess cost 
from every available acre. 


*Every week more than 1,000 Ferguson 
tractors are produced in the Banner Lane 
factory of Standard Motor Co. Ltd., and 
more than 5,000 Ferguson implements 
by foremost British manu- 
facturers, for Harry Ferguson 
Ltd., Coventry. 








Beige linen with two skirts—the one 
underneath divided, the other but- 
toning over to one side 


PORTS clothes show little or 
S no signs of the radical change 

in the silhouette that has taken 
place elsewhere. They retain that 
clear-cut, streamlined appearance 
that they had in pre-war days with 
the line uninterrupted by bits and 
pieces of any description, to allow 
untrammelled movement. New 
materials there are in plenty, swim 
suits bristle with novelty and there 
are many new ideas for shoes which 
are full of colour. The tailored 
clothes for riding and golf are classic 
in their simplicity. Few slacks are 
shown for any branch of sport, but 
the mid-calf jeans—that is, a length 
in between shorts and slacks—are 
proving popular for boating and 
seaside, even for tennis and golf. 
Sweaters and twin-sets are to be 
had in all the shops in numbers in 
the classic round-necked style for 
the sweater and the cardigan that 
buttons right up to the throat. They 
are shown in fine Shetland wool, 
angora and alpaca and a few are 
in cashmere. One of the few inno- 
vations among the sports clothes 
are the Sloppy Joes, sweaters made 
with deep armholes and long enough 
to pull right down over the hips. 
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SPORTS CLOTHES 


Canary yellow woollen pullover open 
to the waist either side so that there 
is complete freedom of movement. 
Golf outfit and accessories. Simpsons 


Photographs by CouNTRYELIFE Studio 


(Left) White linen tennis dress 
pleated all round with a slit on top 
of the cap sleeves. [Lillywhites 


They are worn with a skirt, slacks 
or shorts. 

For tennis, pure white linen 
leads; for shorts cut on straight 
lines with deep pleats on either side, 
for knee-length skirts or knee-length 
dresses with knife pleats. White 
linen shirts are made with shoulder 
yokes and open necks, tiny cap- 
sleeves slit on the top. Gored skirts, 
also knee-length, are mostly in 
flannel with the shirts in gossamer 
wool or in a mesh rayon or cotton. 
All shirts are made very long so that 
they have plenty of  tuck-in. 
Sweaters, pin-striped horizontally 
in either lisle or fine wool, look 
smart in navy ani white combin- 
ation. Elastic is woven into the 
turn-over of socks to grip. Tennis 
shoes are still elusive but can be got. 
The best type of coat to slip on 
after tennis remains the camelhair 
or fleecy blanket-cloth, or a self 
herring-bone weave tweed. Cor- 
duroy jackets, cut as simply as 
a tweed, are gay; so are the belted 
hiplength jackets in brilliant lemon 
or vermilion fleecy cloth or in suéde 
cloth, a thick woollen with the 
sleek surface of a glove. 


(Continued on page 998) 
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Dinner and Dance 





What an asset this evening 
two-piece in rustling 
check rayon twill! It 
gives you the most 
elegant strapless evening 
frock — worthy of the 
grandest occasions ; then, 
by slipping on the 
charmingly ruched bolero, 
an ensemble which graces 
every informal party. 
From Liberty’s ‘limited 
edition’ Gown Room. 
£26-10-0 and 

13 coupons, 



















of Regent Street 








HIEVAND WAEVANR 


A POST CARD TO 


JeK CONNOR L" Princess House, Easteastie St, LONDON WIL. 


WILL BRING THE NAME OF YOUR NEAREST RETAILER 











] 


For Spring into Summer . . .a dress with distinctive 


detail — of star-spotted rayon jersey in navy, lido, 
Hip sizes: 38 — 42. 


(7 Coupons) £12.1.3 


The Jersey Shop... first floor. 


gold, poppy red or sky blue. 


Harvey Nichols 
of Knightsbridge 


Harvey Nichols & Co. Ltd.. Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. 
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Tweeds and twin-sets de- 
signed expressly for golf show 
a liking for rust and vermilion 
allied to dark brown, fir-tree 
green, canary yellow and oat- 
meal. Russet brown or coral 
suéde hiplength jackets zip down 
the front and have leather collars 
and patch pockets. Golf play- 
suits are an innovation from 
America, consist of a shirt top 
and shorts outfit with a separate 
skirt to put on when one is going 
into the club-house. These would 
be equally good for tennis or the 
beach but are meant for golf in 
very hot weather. 

Of all colours, yellow 
sweaters look best with riding 
clothes or yellow flannel waist- 
coats, but corduroy would be 
possible for hacking, although 
not really correct. Open-necked 
shirts in Sea Island cotton with 
a silk paisley pattern scarf to tuck in look cool and gay in the summer; 
so do the woven pure silk, short-sleeved sweaters, dead plain. Indeed, 
a short-sleeved jersey of any kind with a fairly high neck can always be 
worn with riding breeches, even if polo necks are too hot at this time of 
year. Harrods have jodhpurs ready to wear for children and grown-ups. 
They can make breeches in Bedford cord to measure in two months. 
Riding jackets and riding mackintoshes are in all sizes. Aertex pants for 
sports wear at Lillywhites and elastic pantees at Jay’s are in fair supply 
for average figures. There is nothing better than these pantees for riding 
when you need.support but obviously cannot wear any other kind of belt. 


GOOD, natural-looking all-day foundation is necessary for sporting 

occasions, and there are several excellent products on the market 
specially made for this purpose. Leg make-up is available again, and it 
is a good plan to have a calamine preparation with an oil base to use 
against sunburn when playing games, sailing or sunbathing. People 
whose skin gets very dry in the hot weather should use plenty of skin 
tood at night, and those who tend to become greasy-skinned in the 
summer should be careful to use the right preparatioas to counteract 
this tendency, which is very tiresome and unbecoming. There are plenty 
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Brown calf sports shoes. 
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of good lotions to be got, but 
usually it is best to consult a 
beauty salon as to what will 
really suit the skin best. Max 
Factor’s Bryllox is a_ perfect 
brilliantine for those whu want 
to look tidy about the head on 
the tennis court, etc.; it is a light 
brilliantine with a pleasant scent 
and does not leave the hair 
greasy and limp. 

Gadgets for golfers include 
the captive golf ball on a long 
elastic for practice, and a 
sponging outfit fitted with a real 
sponge for cleaning golf balls 
Kumbak tennis has also re- 
appeared and is a very good form 
of exercise and a good way to 
tone up the muscles for practice 
before starting to play again. 

Novelties for export at the 
show of knitted and printed 
woollens held by the Inter- 
national Wool Secretariat include a jersey two-piece in white by Jaeger 
for tennis—short pleated skirt and a long, loose sweater with elbow- 
length dolman sleeves that gives the maximum freedom of movement. 
There is a turnup to the bottom of the sweater like a man’s trousers, and 
it reaches to the hips. Jaeger also show jersey slacks and socks woven 
all in one, which would be wenderfuljfor winter sports. Printed wool in 
a striped design make some attractive shorts for sunbathing with 
a triangle of the same tied over the black sweater which leaves the 
midriff bare and has a deep armhole with a seam running over the top 
of the arms. The fine wool striped with deep horizontal bars of colour 
placed next to a floral pattern on a white ground is exceptionally pretty. 
Another printed wool, gossamer weight, made a charming evening dress 
with a full gathered skirt and a tight swathed bodice; the design was also 
in deep bars of colour used horizontally and reminded one of the French 
tapestries with small conversation pieces set in sylvan scenes. Jersey, 
woven to look like tweeds and every bit as thick and taut, made an 
excellent suit by Madame Bery in tones of green and brown with a fitted 
jacket that had its round shoulder yoke in hand-knit in a broad ribbed 
stitch. The yoke continued as a turn-back collar and the skirt was gored 
and mid-calf, but not very full. P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 
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(in a closed envelope) must reach 


iCROSSWORD No. 953 | 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 
“Crossword No. 953, 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


first post on the morning of Thursday, May 20, 1948 11 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 12. 


ACROSS 
. On his rapier (anagr.) (11) 
Country LiFe, - Hardwood (5) 
London, W.C.2,” not later than the 19. Use reprisals (9) 
. The cat that lacked originality (4) 
Expressing regrets (5) 


Solutions 9 








CONNOISSEUR 


SAUCE ROBERT 
SAUCE DIABLE 





13. Go to British India but it is still farther (4) 

16. Race meeting where you are bound to find 
a Caledonian (5) 

17. She is destined to stardom at the font (6) 

19. River the colour of fruit (6) 

20. By no means out of the ordinary (5) 

22. Welcome a cold shower (4) 

23. Brown turns work into reverie (5) 

24, Ecclesiastic whose robe is back to front (4) 

27. - and nag get mixed in a French town 


28. Little by little a plant (5) 
29. Making sure of a vote perhaps (11) 


DOWN 


_ 


. “Though every pleases 
“And only man is vile””—Reginald Heber (8) 
Light rather than heavy beams (4) 
Preached by geologists? (7, 2, 6) 
Bury the colonial status? Rather let it be 
mutual (15) 
“Melt Egypt into —— ! and kindly creatures 
“Turn all to serpents !’’—Shakespeare (4) 
6. What insane people lack or sane require (6) 
7. Traders (8, 5) 
8. What we won in Spain (10, 3) 
14 and 15. Cumulus nimbus (5, 5) 
18. As a profession it is not just falling (8) 
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21. It needs looking into if it is going to be used 
(6) 


25. A 28 across that is half 18 down (4) 





£ . and soon we hope, Name 
Sauce Melba—which made Péche (M>. Mrs., etc.) 
Address 


26. One of the sons of Jacob (4) 





Melba famous. 





ESCOFFIER Ltd., Harders Road, meer ne ge Ra 


Ss London, S.E.25 ae 








Te winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of Mav 7, will be announced next week. 
ACROSS.—3, Ochre; 8, Ravens; 9, Almond; 10, Apostrophe; 11, Rags; 
12, Morrison; 14, Evicts; 16, The gift of the gab; 18, Hammer; 20, Expo- 
sure; 23, Glen; 24, Hippocrene: 26, Strain; 27, Lancet; 28, Gosse. 
DOWN.—1, Sappho; 2 Jets; 3, Osiris; 4, Hempen homespuns; 
5, Easement; 6, Embroiders; 7, Knight; 12, Match; 13, Regimental; 
15, Sable; 17, Farthing: 19, Allots; 21, Poodle; 22, Runnel; 25, Rank. 


The winner of Crossword No. 951 is 
Miss M. F. Parry, 
10, Hatherley Court Road, 
Cheltenham 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 


re-sold, hired out or otherwise 


disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it s 


Il not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 


or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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Model worn by Miss Christine Norden, London Films Star and 


Created by ACQUER Ltd., 24, Hanover Street, London, W.1 


A muff, a tight-fitting basque 
jacket and a soft, curling 
fringe on the forehead—and 
it is easy to recapture the 
enchantment of Renoir’s 
Paris. This was an elegant 
age—when the soft tones in 
make-up were all-important 
—as they are to-day if we 


are to achieve the new look. 


LONDON SALON: 174 NEW BOND ST., W.1 


SKIN FOOD : CLEANSING CREAM » BEAUTY MILK . POWDER ‘ LIPSTICK 
DATHOS (for extra dry skins) A DAY CREAM " HAND LOTION ° ASTRINGENT LOTION 
FOUNDATION CREAM F MAKE-UP BASE Prices from 18/6to4/- (including purchase tax) 
SEE eee NN ee St nnn 
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